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Introduction 



A, Nature of this Evaluative Report 

This report is a descriptive evaluation of the five . 
pilot sites of Project TREND (Targeting Resources on 
the Educational Needs of the Disadvantaged) conducted 
by Unco, Inc., Washington, D.C., for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, under contract OEC 0-71-3710. 

The five Local Education Agency (LEA) pilot sites are 
the educational systems of: (1) Akron, Ohio; (2) El 
Paso, Texas ; ( 3) Newark, New Jersey; (4) Portland, 
Oregon; and (5) Sc\n Jose (Unified), California. The 
study also included the assessment of Project TREND 
activities of the U.S. Office of Education as well 
as the State Education Agencies (SEA) associated with 
the participatory sites above. 

The period of field evaluation efforts covered under 
this study runs from the roots of the Project in late 
19 70, through November- December , 19 71. 



B. Changes from Proposed Nature of the Evaluation 

Originally, it was proposed and planned .that' Unco • WjOtild 
conduct contextual, input, process ,. and product evalua- 
tions of Project TREND, including comparisons across 
the five pilot LEA sites, using tight systems analysis 
procedures applicable to the data gathering and analy- 
sis methodologies appropriate to this study. Meeting 
these proposed methodological objectives has been proven 
be impossible, as recognized by the Office of Education 
at the onset of the project activity , for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

1. Project TREND was designed by the Office of 

Education specifically to allow maximum flexi- 
bility of project design and implementation- 
strategies at each funded LEA site. Not only 
were OE objectives and guidelines very loosely 
structured at the onset, but they were con- 
stantly subject to on-going interpretation 
within changing contextual frameworks emerg- 
ing from both OE and LEA levels. 



2, At most of the .'five Project TREND pilot sites, 
few items of precise, quantifiable data existed 
with regard to the input characteristics in- 
herent in the development of local project acti- 
vities , Thus , evaluative data collection and 
analysis activities were of necessity restricted 
mainly to in-depth interviews with persons in- 
volved in the implementation activities. In 
general, the methodology utilized in this study 
cons is ted of some records search and documen- 
tary review, where available; but principally, 
observation and interviews of personnel directly 
and indirectly involved at each pilot site. 



3, In order to have conducted a valid process evalua- 
tion, the evaluators should have been on site when 
the projects • began and on a number of occasions 
during the process o f project implementation , not 
merely on a couple of occasions several months 
subsequent to implementation. For objectives, 
implementation, and interaction processes to be 
properly monitored and evaluated would have re- 
quired a significantly higher level of evaluative 
commitment than was contractually allocated or 
avai lable . As the speci fi cations of th e contract 
effort allowed only for a couple of field visits 
to each participEultr site, it v;as necessary to 
rely heavily on the retrospective and recall 
abi lities of those individuals interviewed , This 
strategy was supplemented by the evaluators 1 at- 
tendance at several major policy and strategy 
conferences at the federal and local levels where 
interactive processes could be directly observed 
and by the context of the conferences correlated 
with historical and projected TREND activities. 



4. TREND has had few products to analyze. This is 
partly because TREND is really a management pro- 
cess used in an educational environment , not an 
education project, per se , and partly because 
in most cases, TREND site activities had not 
reached a product stage at the time of field 
visits. Products and project time frames were 
delayed from the start because funds were late 
in becoming available to LEAs. In addition, the 
processes for accomplishing the various tasks 
have taken LEAs longer than was anticipated. 
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C. Descriptive Nature of the Evaluative Report 



A great deal of the information in this report is 
descriptive rather than evaluative in nature. This 
has proven necessary because: 

1. The majority of the questions posed in the 
work statement call for a des cripti ve re- 
sponse in order to familiarize the reader 
with the nature of the projects. 



2. There is no firm set of measures available by 
which to judge performance of the TREND pro- 
jects , owing to : 

(a) TREND is intended to be flexible and 
to take the shape that the local edu- 
cation agency (LEA) and local communi ty 
give it, rather than one determined by 
the U.S. Office of Education. TREND is 
really* a form of revenue-sharing, with 
bloc grants and local strategies and 
planning, 

(b) All of the projects were faced with un- 
foreseen problems, many of which lay be- 
yond the power of the LEA to control, 
e.g., funding from USOE was delayed in. 
a.11 cases, causing slippage in the time- 
tables . 

( c) The concepts and designs of TREND shifted 
as time progressed, both at USOE and at 
the LEAs , as might be expected in pilot 
projects . The recognition of such changes 
led to the Office of Education's request 
that the present evaluation of Project 
TREND put still more emphasis on descrip- 
tion rather than evaluation. 
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II. 



Overvi ew 



This section discusses the rationale of Project TREND and 
the context of current judicial* and legislative decisions 
impacting on local education agencies into which TREND 
fits. It is 'not the purpose 'of this section to describe 
the history of TREND. This is described briefly in Sec- 
tion IV , below. 

The title "TREND " is an acronyjn standing for "Targeting 
Resources for the Education Needs of the Disadvantaged." 
TREND is an attempt to simplify and establish a rational 
framework for subsidizing special educational programs 
for disadvantaged students. TREND is fundamentally a 
management process which evolved from five years of ex- 
perience of local school rystems (hereafter, Local Edu- 
cation Agency, or "LEA") . 

Before 1965, the Federal Government made very little 
contribution to the education of students disadvantaged 
in socio-economic or -educational terms. In that year, 
the Federal Government launched a large-scale effort to 
meet the special needs of those disadvantaged students. 
It had not been possible to meet these special needs 
through conventionally funded programs . Today about 
ninety- three percent of the money used in operating lo- 
cal educational programs for elementary and secondary 
students comes from local and state revenues. The Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA of 
1965) led to the focus of money on new ways of meeting 
educational deficiencies. Title I of that Act (here- . 
after, "Title I") set up a formula for participation by 
students and has been the chief means through which the 
Federal Government has tried to assist LEAs in improv- 
ing the education of their "disadvantaged" students . 
Title I (or the Compensatory Education Program) has grown 
annually and now assists most LEAs throughout the coun- 
try with its $1.4 billion. It includes a broad range of 
possible projects, including health and nutrition needs 
in addition to special teaching arrangements , intensive 
(English) language development and a wide array of other 
supplementary projects. It supplements the regular edu- 
cation program of an LEA* Other federal programs in- 
clude Title III of the ESEA of 19 75 (hereafter, "Title 
III") which provides funds ($146 million in fiscal year 
19 72) for supplementary educational centers and service; 
Titles VII and VIII of the ESEA of 1965 (added in 1967); 
Bilingual Education and Dropout Prevention, a special 
section of Title I aimed at migrant students; and a 
wide-range of other programs. 
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Many of the programs overlap in various ways. The same 
students may be the target group for several special 
funds. The range of permissible projects allows the 
funding for similar projects under different programs. 
Overlapping projects may result, with wasteful redundacy. 
Several of the programs (e.g., Head Start, Title I, 
Title VII, etc.) require the formation of parent advisory 
committees . Guidelines for the different programs -are 
often mutually inconsistent in their requirements for 
grant applications, project content, and project report- 
ing. Sometimes, projects are shaped to meet the guide- 
lines of those programs which have money available. Some 
programs require that the LEA apply to the State Educa- 
tion Agency (hereafter, the "SEA") for federal funds, while 
other programs require that the LEA apply directly to the 
U.S. Office of Education (hereafter, "OE") for federal 
funds. (The latter are called "discretionary funds. 11 ) 
There are also separate state programs using state funds 
to meet special educational needs. 

To gain the maximum funding benefit for their students, 
the LEA must work its way through a bewildering maze of 
sources and requirements. There has been no unifying 
thread to the sources of aid except as the LEA has planned 
one, using general operating funds and its own expertise . 

The LEAs and SEAs have made program officials in OE aware 
of the frustration caused by this maze. In May of 19 70, 
therefore, a group of OE officials agreed to create a pro- 
gram or management process (TREND) which -- it was hoped — 
would result in a far greater impact on. the needs of the 
disadvantaged students. 

The TREND process consists of planning for and implementing 
several tasks, whibh^provide a substantial, rational basis 
for the development of a comprehensive child development 
strategy. TREND call^j for the design and implementation of 
a child-centered needs assessment, which is to be accom- 
plished by a survey of the needs of the target population. 
TREND suggests that tme survey samples include not only 
the students but also xhe parents and teachers in order to 
have another perspective on the perceptions and expectations 
of the students and their teachers. The survey should cover 
cognitive , social, behavioral , and personal development and 
environmental reinforcement of the students. The analysis 
of the needs assessment serves as the basis for setting 
priorities, goals, and objectives. New projects are de- 
signed to meet needs presently unmet by other projects 
(and unlikely to be met by them) . To learn which* needs 
are unmet, an examination of the effectiveness of current 
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projects should bo made. Once the unmet needs have been 
identified, available resources are sought. One consoli- 
dated grant application is written and, hopefully, funds 
are provided for the proposed projects. When the funds 
are provided by multiple sources for a single project, 
they are expected to be provided jointly so that the pro- 
ject may be operated in a unified fashion. 

Products that result from TREND include the needs assess- 
ment and its analysis, a Diagnostic Inventory or manage- 
ment review, and the colsolidated grant application. The 
Diagnostic Inventory was designed to help OE in selection 
of sites, to provide management training for the TREND 
staff, and to serve as a guide to local TREND staffs in 
working with the LEA management team. 

TREND is very much a creature of our times: it is designed 
to allow a great deal of flexibility to the LEA in the de- 
sign of the project and in planning to improve local educa- 
tion — a form of revenue-sharing. It calls for significant 
community input (and, where Model Cities Programs exist, 
OE required that they signoff ori the project and be involved 
in its activities) . This requirement comes at a time when 
nearly all government programs are making provision for 
input from the "consumers of the products" who, in this 
case, are the target population; parents, students, and 
their representatives in community agencies. 

TREND also is subject to the sweeping changes affecting 
some LEAs , which may impact all school districts shortly: 
lawsuits demanding further student desegregation have 
been filed recently in one of the five TREND LEAs (San 
Jose) , temporarily "halting plans for building new schools 
and plans for decentralization; in three of the other four 
LEAs, institution of such lawsuits is being discussed. 
Major changes in LEA boundaries have resulted from desegre- 
gation lawsuits in a few recen. cases. 

A second set of recent, major cases involves the local 
financial basis of LEA operations: in several states, the 
traditional method of assessing local property taxes as 
the core of LEA support has been ruled unconstitutional. 
These rulings have come at a time when many LEAs are being 
met with repeated rejection of local bond issues which the 
LEA administrators have requested to build or rebuild schools. 
One of the first five TREND sites (Portland) has had three 
bond issues rejected by the voters in recent years. To 
remedy LEA financing problems, other means of supporting, 
the LEAs are now being considered by state legislatures and 
by the Federal Government. Some change is certain to re- 
sult, since in one state the decision overturning the pre- 
sent funding system is not being appealed. 
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There are other undercurrents affecting the operation of 
schools today: one court has ruled that the "equal pro- 
tection" requirement of the Fourteenth Amendment implies 
that expenditures in the form of teachers 1 salaries must 
be equalized among schools. The tax bases and educational 
levels of students in the "inner city" the core areas 
of large cities — is dropping, with particular impact on 
such cities as Newark. Programs aimed at meeting those 
problems are proliferating . 

TREND is an attempt to consolidate these program efforts 
and to plan and operate them together on a rational basis. 
But TREND is a planning system arising at a time of unex- 
pected developments calling for the restructuring of school 
systems. Successful planning is made more difficult when 
the framework within which the system operates changes. 

Further, though TREND provides a logical set of steps for 
an LEA to take in order to comprehensively plan to meet 
educational needs of -disadvantaged students, TREND was 
provided with few of the assets needed to carry out its 
functions in the arena of competition that exists among 
OE programs. TREND had no legislative basis and had to 
beg and borrow funds from discretionary money available 
for other programs in order to support a staff and the 
sites. The U.S. Commissioner of Education has provided - 
support and Title III provided the funds for all five 
TREND first-round sites. But other OE programs have fallen 
short in providing funding to TREND sites equal to the pro- 
mised amounts. The newly emerging educational renewal 
strategy, described in Section IV, will be borrowing some 
concepts from TREND and appears to have a solid basis of 
funding with which to operate from the start. 
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III . Methodology 



A, Phase I ~ Background Conferences and Desk Study 

1. Background Conferences 

During the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1971, the evaluators devoted a substantial 
proportion of their time to background confer- 
ences, A number of meetings were held with the 
OE Washington TREND staff. These meetings served 
several functions. The TREND staff familiarized 
the evaluators with the general framework, ob- 
jectives, processes and history of TREND, The 
staff related the background and brief history 
of each of the five TREND sites covered in this 
evaluation. The staff also provided the evalua- 
tors with general program written materials, 
which had also been supplied to the TREND site 
staffs. They suggested persons whom the evalua- 
tors might profitcibly interview. 

Among those other persons who were interviewed 
. were those in OE programs in Washington who had 
been involved in TREND, including Title I staff f 
who assisted in clarifying the guidelines for 
the Community Planning Task Force (CPTF) at sites. 
Model Cities personnel described TREND from their 
perspective. 

Several initial interviews were conducted with 
Regional HEW staff members given the responsi- 
bility for TREND, They provided other perspec- 
tives on TREND site activities. They also helped 
coordinate the timing of the prospective si te 
visits by the evaluators. All but one of these 
interviews were conducted by telephone. The OE 
TREND Director also sent letters and evaluation 
contract abstracts to the site Directors , with 
copies to the Regional Offices , informing them 
of the forthcoming visits by the evaluators. 



2, Desk Study 

During these same summer months of -19 71, the evalua- 
tors also focused their attention on the background 
documents and information used by TREND sites. 
Three background documents were universally used. 
One was a needs assessment paper which described 
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what a needs; assessment is, its usefulness as 
the core of the TREND process, how to plan and 
implement it, and what steps should follow it 
as a part of planning a comprehensive child 
development strategy (e.g., determining prioities, 
goals, and objectives). 

A second document focused on the Community Planning 
Task Force. The paper described in detail differ- 
ent possible roles the CPTF might play in TREND, 
suggested proportional representation (parents, 
teachers , principals , community agencies , etc. ) , and 
provided detailed guidelines that might help the 
TREND projects in setting up CPTFs . 

A third background source was a compendium of 
eleven documents, some of which covered the same 
subject, but which were intended for different 
audiences and which, therefore, varied in depth. 
The most beneficial item was the Project Director 1 
handbook. This included a brief explanation of 
what TREND is and why it was set up and outlined 
the various steps which might logically be part of 
the TREND process. Other sections of the compen- 
dium provided forms and outlines which might be 
used in performing the TREND tasks. 

The documents studied also included material com- 
pleted and sent to OE by the five sites. The key 
documents included planning-grant applications 
(and budgets) , Diagnostic Inventories, and needs 
assessment reports. All sites had submitted appli 
cations, but only a couple of sites had submitted 
the other documents. The materials were helpful 
in sketching in the original planning of the sites 
Interviews with the Washington and Regional TREND 
staffs brought those plans more in line with cur- 
rent site activities- which included many revi- 
sions, particularly in time- lines. 



Phase II Field Study and Analysis 

The second phase consisted of initial field study , data 
gathering, and analysis. This occured during September 
and October, 19 71. During this time, visits were made 
to each of the five sites, except Akron; this was the 
first of two visits. Akron was visited only once but 
had roughly the same number of total Unco man days as 
other sites devoted to coverage of its activities. 
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The purpose of these first-round visits was to provide 
a fuller description of the individual TREND processes, 
to begin data gathering, and to identify persons and 
areas which the evaluators should interview or examine 
in greater depth in later visits. Most of the data con- 
sisted of oral interviews. Extensive documentation of 
the interviews was made to allow for subsequent analyses 
and , hopefully , to allow for the preparation of matri ces 
to permit systematic analysis. 

Included in this phase were the preparation for site 
visits, including setting up interviews in the field 
based on the limited background information already ob- 
tained, and the preliminary analysis of the data gathered 
during the visits. Through this time (September and 
early October, 1971), both data gathering and data analy- 
sis had been set in a framework which would satisfy Unco's 
contractual obligations to OE . Required tasks for the 
evaluators included the evaluations of the five TREND 
pilot sites, the drafting of a suggested methodology and 
system for measuring whether the long-term objectives of 
TREND have been met, the. construction and field test of 
a short-term assessment interview guide , the identifi- 
cation of resources available to the five LEAs to meet 
identified needs and an analysis of how funds are presently 
categorized by the LEAs . 



C. Phase III -- Re-Orientation of Study 

The TREND rationale is tc have needed funds from various 
OE Bureaus concentrated into a channel, TREND, to meet 
needs for disadvantaged students in the LEAs. In order 
to gain a more complete picture of where TREND fits into 
the overall OE framework, the evaluators, with the authori- 
zation of the OE Project Monitor, met with key OE personnel 
under whom TREND was functioning. It was learned that 
TREND will not expand, but that some of the key TREND con- 
cepts will be used as the core in a newly emerging educa- 
tional renewal strategy in OE : The National Center for 
Improvement of Education Systems (NCIES) . Suggestions 
were made that Unco, Inc. might re-direct the focus of its 
development of future short- and long-term assessment instru- 
ments, methodology, and systems from TREND to the renewal 
center systems, to include, for example, the role and de- 
livery capabilities of SEA planning and evaluation units. 
Some discussion and initial planning were given this 
proposed re-direction of this study. Li :tle, however/ 
was known, other than conceptually, about the shape of 
the new centers or about the amount of ircmey available. 
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And the strategy had not been officially announced yet, 
which limited Unco's latitude in questioning outside 
sources, especially at LEAs and SEAs. 

Further discussions with the OE Project Monitor resulted 
in agreement to eliminate from the contract those tasks 
related to TREND as an expanding entity, i.e., concerned 
with developing materials and systems for future assess- 
ment. Because of the lack of available data at LEAs, the 
parties also agreed to omit the examination of the LEAs 1 
present and prospective use of resources. Instead, a 
contractual provision was added to have Unco report on 
the lessons to be learned from TREND for a renewal strategy. 

The conferences and planning for these proposed changes 
in the direction of the evaluation occupied a not in- 
substantial amount of time for the evaluators during the 
months of October, November, and December, 19 71. They 
also rendered some of the earlier field work superfluous 
because of the shift in contractual duties. 



D. Phase IV — Second-Round of Field Visits 

The shifts in the evaluators 1 obligation required changes 
in the planning for the second- round of field visits (and 
for the first and only round to Akron) . The kind of in- 
formation now required was different and, furthermore, the 
sources of information had shifted. 

The second-round visits focused on the evaluation of the 
individuals in the whole process. A wider range of per- 
sons was interviewed this time. Between the two visits 
to sites, interviews were conducted with a number of per- 
sons in the LEA, in Model Cities, in other community 
organizations with teachers, principals, parents, students, 
persons on the staff of SEAs, and members of the Boards of 
Education. Extensive written data were gathered, includ- 
ing — where available — reports from Model Cities and 
Community Action Agencies in addition to selected data 
from the files of the TREND projects on-site. 

These visits occurred at all five sites. The same basic 
procedure was used in the single visit to Akron. The 
evaluators visited the sites during the months of October, 
November, and December^ 1971. 



E. Phase V — Final Analysis 

An extensive amount of time was spent establishing procedures 



to facilitate systematic analysis of the data gathered. 
Matrices v/ere developed as aids to analy2ing the oral 
interviews conducted in the field. Because of the quite 
distinct approaches taken at the various TREND sites and 
the extreme variation in the progress made in the TREND 
processes, the matrices were found to be of limited 
utility. However, a common framework for analyzing and 
reporting the evaluation of the sites was created. These 
activities occured during the months of December, 19 71, 
and January, 19 72. 



Phase VI — Design and Reproduction of Draft and Final 
Reports 

Beginning in December of 19 71 and continuing into February 
of 19 72, a draft of this fincxl report was designed and 
completed. The draft was discussed with the OE Project 
Monitor in January, 19 72, and suggested additions v/ere 
made. It was agreed that the report would include detailed, 
comprehensive reports on .each of 'the five TREND sites, be- 
cause of the function of the report Ifor TREND sites and SEAs 
as well as for OE — as the annual evaluation report on 
TREND efforts. 
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IV- A Brief History of Project TREND 



This historical sketch touches only on highlights in the 
development of Project TREND, Events are not always des- 
cribed in chronological order; rather, they are grouped 
by subject matter. 

TREND was developed from discussions among national OE 
program officials, culminating in meetings at Airlie House 
in May, 19 70. OE officials recognized the difficulties 
that local school system officials have had drawing to- 
gether federal (and other) funds received from different 
programs aimed at disadvantaged students. These diffi- 
culties were enumerated in Section II. They impeded the 
most effective and efficient use of the encumbered funds. 

Project TREND was set up in mid-19 70 to correct this situa- 
tion. Project TREND had no legislative support for its 
content, structure, budget, or staff. A critical factor 
in an overall examination of Project TREND is the uncer- 
tainty caused by this lack of legislative support and the 
consequent, never ending struggle TREND had to wage to 
gain funds from other agencies or bureaus, in order to 
hcive a staff, to provide funds for pilot sites, and in 
order for it to be able to provide on-site developmental' 
assistance. Searching for funds also diverted staff time 
from other duties. TREND has always had to compete with 
other OE programs for funds and it has always been short- 
changed. From the time it was first set up in the summer 
of 19 70 until almost the end of 19 70, the professional 
staff included only the Program Director and one member 
of an outside consulting firm, who acted as a staff member 
and provided extensive developmental assistance, both in 
Washington and in the field. A Title I representative has 
provided assistance in resolving early problems in LEA 
relations with* disadvantaged communities (including Model 
Cities programs) . Other program people have assisted 
from time to time and Regional and SEA staffs have helped 
the LEAs. Two additional persons were provided to TREND, 
on detail from other programs, in. the winter of 1970 , f but 
staff available for site visits was not added until May 
of 19 71, when three more professionals were added. The 
staff has included high-level, experienced persons and 
has performed well, but the staff has not been adequately 
manned. 

The small TREND staff was assigned a great many functions, 
but was provided few assets to use in implementing project 
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objectives. The TREND staff had to convince SEA and 
LEA officials of the merit of TREND in order to gain 
their participation. The TREND staff helped select 
the sites. They had to design a structure and sub- 
stance for TREND. They had to persuade OE programs 
which had discretionary money available to provide 
funding for the OE TREND operations , for the TREND 
site planning phase at the sites in 19 70-71 (later 
extended to 19 72) , and, in the case of Akron, for the 
operations phase of TREND. (Title III emerged as the 
funding source for all five sites.) And, of course, 
the staff had to provide assistance to the TREND sites 
in implementing their plans and in overcoming the many 
difficulties they have encountered. Particularly in 
a pilot program such as TREND, extensive developmental 
assistance is needed. The small TREND staff has flown 
around the country to the widely scattered sites as 
often as time, other TREND duties, and the limited 
travel money available allowed, but not as timely or as 
often as the LEA TREND staff would have liked. 

The TREND staff was able to get funds to hold a TREND 
conference in June, 19 71. Representatives attending 
the two-day session, held in Chicago, included most 
staff members from each of the five first-round TREND 
sites and from the six LEAs selected as the second 
group of sites. Other representatives came from Re- 
gional HEW offices, from other OE programs -- such as 
Titles I and III and the Office of Program Planning 
and Evaluation — from some SEAs , and from some Model 
Cities Programs. The conference enabled participants 
to share experiences, plans, problems, and approaches 
with each other as a means to improving the projects. 
The staffs did find the conference of benefit and 
probably would have gained from added conferences. 
Some SEAs regretted having no funds to attend out- 
of-state conferences; had they been able to attend 
the TREND conference, they would have had a clearer 
picture of TFEND and probably would have been able to 
assist the site in their state in a better fashion. 

OE TREND had hoped to have more exchanges of ideas 
through such devices as a monthly newsletter. But 
further exchanges were limited to a few individual 
TREND staff visits to other TREND sites, plus the 
occasional exchange of materials among individual 
sites, on the initiative of the sites (with OE en- 
couragement) . 

This history does not trace the processes of the five 
first-round TREND sites. But it might be noted that 
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initial LEA, OE and SEA approval for the five sites was 
provided in October and November/ 19 70 , Operations be- 
gan late in all five sites: in winter, 19 71, in Akron; 
in late March, 19 71, in Portland; in April, 19 71, in 
El Paso; in June, 1971 on a limited basis — in 
Newark; and in July, 19 71, in San Jose. Akron has com- 
pleted all tasks up through the consolidated grant ap- 
plication. For good and varied reasons, the other four 
sites had not reached that step yet when the evaluators 
last vistied them (November, 1971, in the cases of San 
Jose and Portland and December, 19 71, in the cases of 
El Paso and Newark) • 

TREND is now situated under the Acting Deputy Commissioner 
for Development. As a program, TREND will not be expanded 
in the future. However, OE and the Acting Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Development have adopted several TREND concepts 
which will be incorporated into a new, large-scale renewal 
strategy to be implemented in many LEAs throughout the 
country. In order that LEAs might develop better, inore 
comprehensive planning for disadvantaged children, OE is 
setting up the National Center for the Improvement of Edu- 
cational Systems (hereafter, "NCIES") . The shape has not 
been fully defined yet, but NCIES is expected to include 
the TREND concepts of conducting a child-centered local 
needs assessment of disadvantaged students, consolidating 
some project applications and possibly jointly funding 
some projects trying new program approaches, and having 
the target community provide input into the process. Sub- 
stantial and definite sources of funding are expected to 
be allocated to the NCIES program before operations of new 
projects begin. 

Despite the limitation on the number of TREND sites func- 
tioning, the creation of NCIES — with its adoption of 
some TREND concepts — means that TREND can be seen as a 
success . 
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V. Objectives of Project TREND 



TREND program objectives are based on several sources: 
(1) eleven documents grouped together , ' most notably the 
"Project Director's Handbook 11 ; (2) the TREND paper en- 
titled, Needs Assessme nt , by Velio A. Kuuskraa; (3) the 
TREND paper entit led, 'The Community Planning Task Force , 
by Velio A. Kuuskraa and Sylvester 3d. Williams; (4) inter- 
views with members of the OE T£El*D staff; and (5) inter- 
views with persons in the field. 

The objectives listed here are grouped not by source but 
by type of objective (i.e., short-, medium-, or long-range). 
Some objectives may fall into two of these groups, but are 
listed only once f since the identity of the objectives is 
the most important aspect, while the length of time for 
achievement is less important. The short-range objectives 
are grouped the usual order in which a TREND site would 
be expected to approach them. 

The objectives a,re: 

Short-rang e : 

1. Develop implementation and technical support 
plans for the projects. 

2. Conduct the Diagnostic Inventory (management 
review) . 

3. Establish a Community Planning Task Force (CPTF) . 

4. Conduct orientation and training of the CPTF. 

5. Design and carry out a needs assessment survey 
of disadvantaged children. This could be broken 
down into sub-tasks as follows: (a) setting sys- 
tem goals and objectives for the survey instru- 
ment; (b) plan the survey (select groups and 
numbers of persons for the samples to be surveyed) ; 
(c) conduct the survey; (d) analyze the data; and 
(e) [optional] write a report of the results. There 
are other ways of conducting the survey and sub- 
tasks, but this is the one OE suggested. 

6 . Identify resources and projects currently used 
by the LEA for disadvantaged students. 

7. Conduct a critique of the current use of resources. 
(Although OE did not advance this as a major task, 
it is nevertheless crucial if a truly comprehensive 
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child development strategy is to be developed. 
It is necessary to identify v;hich of the exist- 
ing projects are not likely to meet their bud- 
geted needs, so that new projects can be pro- 
posed to replace them.) 

7. Set priorities, goals, and objectives based on 
the unmet needs. 

8. Identify possible resources not being presently 
tapped . 

9. Develop new program (project) approaches. 

10. Submit a consolidated grant application to OE 
and other funding sources. 



The accomplishment of objectives 1 through 11 depend on 
the completion of the earlier objectives. Several other 
short-range objectives are not tasks in the same sense 
as the first ten, but are broader objectives. These include: 

11. Secure joint funding from any number of multiple 
sources, unified in a project or program. 

12. Secure more funds, in total, than are presently 
being realized: (a) from OE; (b) from other 
sources, state or local, education or non-educa- 
tion sources . 

13. Allow for replication of TREND tasks and pro- 
cesses . 

14. Have the CPTF involved in many of the tasks: 

(a) With input, as an advisory or review 
group of findings of the staff; or, 

(b) " As the key decision-makers and as a work- 

ing group, that directs and accomplishes 
the tasks, with some staff support. 



There is, of course, a whole range of roles 
between these two, but the CPTF objectives 
tend to amount to one or the other. 



15. Provide for substantial Model cities involvement 
in the TREND process. 
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16. Conduct a short-term evaluation of the pro- 
ject. 



Medium- range ; 

17 . Design a comprehensive child-development 
strategy. This might result from complet- 
ing the tasks listed as numbers 5 through 
10 above or it might be a separate activity 
by the LEA . 

18. Conduct locally-focused program development 
and planning. The whole TREND process amounts 
to this . 

19. Provide for a better funding delivery system. 
The TREND objective is to have OE fund pro- 
jects by the LEAs on the basis of objectives 
1 through 10. This is in contrast to the pre- 
sent scheme where LEAs tailor their projects 
to the goals of. each particular OE program. 

A better delivery system also entails the 
funding of some projects by multiple sources, 
rather than forcing the fragmentation of pro- 
jects as a result of being funded by separate 
and uncoordinated sources. 

20 . Achieve (dis advantaged) community cohesiveness , 
through the TREND process, especially as an 
offshoot to the role of the CPTF. 

21. Improve the awareness, knowledge, and sophis- 
tication of a number of representatives of . 
the target population. 



Long-range : 

22. Improve the education of disadvantaged students. 



Time Lines : 

OE originally hoped that objectives numbers 1 through 
11 might be met in the months October, 19 70, through 
January, 19 71. (None of the sites came close to meet- 
ing that deadline and only one had completed the short- 



range tasks — numbers 1 through 11 by Decem- 
ber, 1911? when the evaluatprs 1 last visits were 
made. Slippage was caused by a number of factors, 
especially delays in funding by OE uncertainty of 
the role of some groups in the target populations, 
and extra time required for CPTFs to be selected 
and approved, as well as to accomplish scheduled 
CPTF tasks . 



/ 
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VI. Individual TREND Site Evaluation Reports 



Basic background statistics of the five geographic areas 
and the school systems with the five TREND sites included 
in this report are provided in the Appendices. 



A. Akron Public School System 

1. Reasons for and Method of Selection 

OE and the Ohio State Education Agency (hereafter, 
"SEA") chose Akron as a TREND site. The reasons 
for their choice were the solid educational re- 
cord of Akron, the excellent financial condition 
of the LEA, the viable MC program in Akron, and 
the absence of any major problems so far as could 
be seen. (NOTE: No Model Cities signoff was re- 
quired at the time Akron was chosen for and 
elected to participate in TREND) . 



2. Organizational Structure of TREND 

The Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum and 
Instruction served as the Project Director from 
inception. He has devoted a substantial propor- 
tion of his time but nowhere near full-time to 
TREND. Although TREND has had a formal, full- 
time Director, the Assistant Superintendent has 
continued to handle all matters of policy for 
TREND. He has also served as the Chairman of 
the Community Planning Task Force (CPTF) since 
its inception and will probably continue in that 
role in the operations phase to begin soon* 

He has been Assistant Superintendent in Akron 
for five years. He held a similar position 
and teaching positions for twenty-eight years 
elsewhere before accepting the Akron position. 

Since January, 19 71, TREND has had a full-time 
Project Director. He handles no policy matters 
but arranges for and coordinates CPTF meetings 
as well as handling most financial and some 
administrative matters. 

Formerly, he served the Akron LEA as the Director 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps for the LEA. Be- 
fore that, he was a teacher, in Akron and else- 
where, for thirteen years. 
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This fall, TREND added a half-time research 
assistant, paid for out of other funds. The 
research assistant is a graduate student in 
education at the University of Akron, She 
assists in task implementation under the 
"TREND Project Director". 

TREND also has a full-time secretary, attached 
to the Project Director. 

The project has been located in a position with- 
in the LEA with sufficient authority and capa- 
bility to enable it to accomplish its purposes. 
It has also received a significant proportion 
of attention from the Assistant Superintendent. 

Management of the project has been efficient 
and satisfactory in general, but the record- 
keeping is somewhat haphazard. Also, there was 
no needs assessment report available, other than 
lists of some statistics . This tends-' to limit 
the usefulness of the findings , process repli- 
cation, and analysis by others, such as the State 
Department of Education , the U.S . Office of Edu- 
cation, and other TREND sites. It does not ap- 
pear to have worked a hardship on the CPTF, 
probably because the data were explained to 
theni by the contractor (member) performing the 
s urvey . 



3. Funding (Planning Phase) 

$59 ,500 was provided from discretionary funds of 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 ("Title III", hereafter) for 
the calendar year 19 71. Funding for the opera- 
tions phase in Akron is discussed below under 
Section VI, A, 10 — "Consolidated Application 
and* Joint Funding", 

Akron had hoped to be approved for funding a 
little earlier than they were. The application 
was made in November, 1970, and the funds were 
• obligated by OE in January, 19 71. The delay 
was not long but did cause some slippage in 
Akron's time lines, as is detailed below under 
"Objectives " . 
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4 . Objectives 

(a) Introduction : It should be noted again 

that OE has emphasized the local planning 
and flexibility as focal points of the 
TREND processes. Therefore, differences 
between OE objectives and LEA objectives 
are to be expected. OE objectives are 
more like guidelines than a rigid set of 
requirements „ Differences are really dif- 
ferences in emphasis rather than direction. 



(b) Short-Range Object ives: Emphasis in dis- 
cussions of objectives in Akron was placed 
on four objectives : (1) the child-centered 
needs assessment, (2) the consolidated grant 
appli cation , ( 3) joint funding of new pro- 
jects , and (4) the expectation of the re- 
ceipt of new OE f unds . 

- The identification of resources ; the s etting 
of priorities, goals, and objectives; and 
the orientation of the CPTF were also men- 
tioned by persons most familiar with the 
TREND processes and TREND Handbook. CPTF 
involvement and Model Cities involvement 
in the process were broadly mentioned. 

It is not to be expected that, in an oral 
interview, persons would specify each task 
OE regards as a TREND objective. There was 
also^ however , a greater emphas is on TREND . 
as a vehi cle to receipt of more money than 
there was on planning and developing a means 
of us ing present resources most effectively , 
while involving the community . In fact , 
some persons in the LEA expressed a fear that 
the Model Cities "signoff" (approval) , moni- 
toring, and evaluation amount to community 
control of TREND. (The Model Cities-LEA 
strife will be discussed in detail below, un- 
Section, A, 6, (d) , "The Model Cities 1 Role".) 
LEA fears of community control do seem to 
be greater than warranted. 
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Barely mentioned at Akron were two objec- 
* tives: (1) the examination of the effec- 

tiveness of present projects and (2) the 
conduct of a short-term evaluation of the 
project. They were not emphasized by OE 
either, and were omitted at all sites (in 
the case of the former) or paid little 
attention (in the case of the latter) . 



Akron alone of all the TREND sites has performed 
all the short-range objectives it set out to ac- 
complish. It has moved expeditiously through the 
TREND process, with one exception: Model Cities 
refused to give approval to TREND until September 
30 , 19 71. Relations between Model Cities and the 
LEA continue to be uncertain and tense. 



(c) Medium-Range Objectives : The medium-range 
objectives expressed in Akron were similar 
to the planning and strategy objectives OE 
has expressed. Design of a comprehensive 
child-development strategy , with locally 
focused program development and planning, 
and new program approaches seemed to be 
fairly well understood and were broadly ex- 
pressed. The objective of having better 
delivery systems was also ranked highly. 

Progress toward these goals has been some- 
what limited. Akron planned new program 
(OE project) approaches in its filing of a 
common grant application, based on its local 
needs assessment and planning, rather than 
submitting s eparate applications based on 
individual program requirements. The one 
project funded, entitled, "Parent Education 
for Urban Family Living, " was funded by 
three separate OE Bureaus: $160,000 from 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) in the Bureau 
of Adult and Vocational Education; $32,000 
from the Bureau of Libraries and Educational 
Technology (BLT) ; and $10 8,782 from Occupa- 
tional Pupil Personnel Education (OPPE) of 
the Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment. This is both a new project approach 
and an improved, unified delivery system. 
The differences from the usual approach were 
occasioned by some relaxation of OE bureau 
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requirements rather than by LEA changes. 
Even so, Akron was forced to adjust its 
application to meet legal requirements of 
the sources , and OE funded only the project 
Akron ranked as its fifth highest priority, 
by-passing four other requested projects. 



(d) Long-Range Objectives ; The TREND long-range 
objective of improving the education of dis- 
advantaged children was emphasized by a num- 
ber of persons in Akron including persons 
working for the school system, members of 
CPTF, and persons from and representing the 
target population. It is too early to fore- 
cast whether this objective will be met. 



(e) P rojected Time Lines as of Nov e mber 9, 19 70, 
and Approximate Actual Time Lines (1970-71) ; 

Actual 

Projected Approximate 
Date Date 



1. Orientation and briefing session Until Dec. Sept. 2, 19 70/ 

with outside groups — laying 31, 19 70 Jan., 1971 

out ten major tasks 



2. 


Diagnostic — Property Manage- 


Last 


2 - 


weeks 


Dec . 


, 19 70/ 




ment Review 


of Nov. 


unti 1 


Jan . 


, 19 71 




• 


Nov. 


30 


, 19 70 






3. 


Project Plan and technical 


Dec. 


7, 


19 70 


January, 19 71 




support plan 












4. 


Establishing community plann- 


Dec. 


15 


, 19 70 


January, 19 71 




ing force 












5. 


Identification of need 


Nov. 


1/ 


19 70/ 


Jan . 


/Mar. , 






Feb . 


8, 


19 71 


19 71 




6. 


Setting specific goals, objec- 


Nov. 


1/ 


19 70/ 


Feb. 


/June, 19' 




tives, and priorities 


Feb. 


15 


, 19 71 


19 71 




7. 


Identification of resources 


Nov. 


1/ 


19 70/ 


Mar. 


30/ June , 






Mar. 


It 


1971 


1971 




8. 


Program Development 


Nov. 


1/ 


19 70/ 


Mar. 


30/June, 




Mar. 


1/ 


1971 


19 71 




9 . 


Budgeting 


Nov. 


If 


19 70/ 


Mar. 


30/ June, 






Apr. 


1/ 


19 71 


1971 




er!q. 


Grant Application 


Nov. 


1, 


19 70/ 


Mar. 


30/June 






Apr. 


1/ 


19 71 


19 71 





Reasons for the delays were given above; 
basically, delays were in the obligation 
of f unds . 



5. Linkages (of the TREND Project) 

< a ) Wit hin the LEA: In Akron , TREND has been 
placed in the best possible position to 
have maximum impact. TREIJD appears to have 
been given a great deal of time and support 
from all areas of the administration in the 
school system (no tine records are available* 
but staff mergers have pointed out their numer 
o us hours s pen ^ assisting in the TREND process) 



(b) With OE, Washington : GE spent several days 
"selling" Akron school officials on TREND* 
Akron was also provided with a good deal of 
technical assistance, in completing its Diag-* 
nostic Inventory, and Grant Application for 
new projects. 

However, according to Akron officials, during 
the time between the Diagnostic Inventory and 
the Consolidated Grant Application, most of 
the 0E visits were to observe the Akron TREND 
process rather than to assist in it. Akron 
received this attention because, for each 
task and part of the TREND process, it was 
the first TREND site to begin the effort and 
the first to complete it. It is unfortunate 
that more developmental assistance was not 
given by OE , but OE had an extremely limited 
size staff and can hardly be faulted in this 
area . 

OE also spe>nt many days trying to arrange an 
LEA-llodel Cities agreement and a Model Cities 
signof f. 



(c) With Regional HEW ; The Regional Office has 
made two major contributions to Akron: its 
OE staff detailed HEW resources available 
for new projects to the CPTF, and top staff 
from the Regional Director's office played 
a leading role (along with the SEA) in getting 
an LEA- Model Cities agreement on the CPTF, 
which led to the Model Cities "signoff" on 
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the grant application, B&yond that, the 
Regional staff r^n^ers have fallen into a 
rale of listeners and liaison for their of- 
fice. This has resulted particularly from 
ths ttssignrnent of three different Regional 
people to TiffiN'D in the year that Akrort has 
had a TF-iwJD project. 



( d) Wit h Oh i o Sta te Dep artment o f Educatio n 

(Si:A) : The Ohio SKA and OE selected Akron 
as s TRT.KD site. The SEA, particularly the 
Division of Compensatory Education and the 
Division of Instruction, worked with OE to 
persuade Akron LEA officials to participate 
in TREND. Since then, the SEA's chief role 
has been **s an observer and liaison between 
the SEA and Akron. The SEA has cx-officio 
represent ation on the CPTF, so its liaison 
role has been formalized. The SEA also pro- 
vided sono developmental assistance in iden- 
tifying resources that might be available 
to the LEA for future projects under TREND 
auspices . 

( c ) With the Disadvantaged Coflnmin i ty of Akron ; 
LEA-target population relations have been 
uneasy. The LEA appointed professional em- 
ployees rather than elected representatives 
of key agencies that service disadvantaged 
Akron residents to the CPTF. The only 
elected representatives of the disadvantaged 
community that the LEA dealt with in TREND 
were in Model Cities, where the LEA was com- 
pelled to deal witb leaders of the Model 
Neighborhood Commission in order to meet 
the OE requirement for Model Cities involve- 
ment in and "signoff" on (approval of) TREND. 

The school system did seleGt five parents and 
two students from the target population. They 
were CPTF participants, but not leaders. Thus, 
TREND did hay,® persons from the affected com- 
munity involved in the process as CPTF members. 

Some questions were raised as to whether the 
method of selection of CPTF members (by the 
LEA rather than by persons in the disadvantaged 
community , themselves) and the selection of em- 
ployees rather than representatives did not 
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alter the concept of community involvement. 
How one answers such questions raigh t depend 
on one's perspective. 

wit h othcr TRESD Sites : As mentioned above , 
Akron was the first TRETJD site to perform 
every task and to rove through every process. 
Its staff willingly supplied their informa- 
tion and the lessons they had learned to 
other sites. Akron made a major contribution 
to El Paso in sending theia their survey in- 
struments for the needs assessment there. 
(El Paso used the teacher perception instru- 
ment directly.) 

Community Planning Task Force (CPTF) 

(a) Organizational Structure : 

5 - School system administrators (includes 

TREND Policy Director) 
2 - Meirbers of Board of Education 

1 - Teacher 

2 - Students 

5 - Community Agency Representatives (in- 

cluies MC Director, City employee) 
5 - Parents 

"ST- TOTAL 

The proportional representation of regular 
members by group has been within OE guide- 
lines. Sixty percent of the CPTF represents 
the target population. The many questions 
on representation include those raised above, 
under VI, A, 5 (e) , about the limited Model 
Cities role and the selection of employees 
of community agencies. One of those employees 
directs a public agency (the City of Akron 
Health Department) which is often viewed as 
an offshoot of the city administration rather 
than of the disadvantaged community, although 
the Director is very empathetic toward dis- 
advantaged chi Idren . 

These questions only represent the possible 
perspective of the target population about 
"their representatives". The persons 
selected appeared to serve the community 
well in making apparently significant 
contributions to the CPTF. But, the 



LEA was asked by poisons in the disadvan- 
taged coraunity to appoint additional repre- 
sentatives. 



The issue of proportional representation is 
heightened by the fact that the CPTF included 
eleven cx-oflicio Berbers. Some of them have 
really acted like "regular" CPTF merrtoers. 
The eleven persons include three LEA adminis- 
trators and representatives of the SEA, county 
agencies , local parent groups , the local uni- 
versity, a city-wide agency, and the local 
teachers 1 union. Soiac of these ex-officio 
members have played key ^oles. They include 
the full- tine TREIID Dirucrtof (for Task Imple- 
mentation) , the professor from the local 
university who directed the needs survey 
and the less active but key representatives 
of the local teachers * union and the SEA. 

The&c eleven quasi -me rtoers have enlarged the 
CPTF to a size that the Chairman had sought 
to avoid. But their inclusion does not seem 
to have been an impediment in Akron's moves 
through the TREND process to the application 
for project funds. The impact on the contri- 
bution of CPTF members, particularly the 
parents — who were further outnumbered by 
professionals and educators when ex-officio 
members are included — can only be guessed, 
since the CPTF did not meet during the time 
of the evaluators* site visit* 

Akron's Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum 
hopes to eliminate ex-officio positions from 
the CPTF when it is re£ instituted in 19 72. It 
would seem worthwhile, however, to include the 
full-time TREND Director and the representa- 
tive of the teachers 1 union on the CPTF. The 
Assistant Superintendent of Curriculum has 
served and probably will continue to serve 
as CPTF Chairman. 



Funding s The only money used for supporting 
members of the CPTF was for expenses for the 
orientation sessions. 



(c) Grou ps Pcpresr ntcd; Tho LEA said that the 

con* .unity acrency representatives were picked 
as key decision-makers with expertise and 
experience in education and in the problems 
of disadvantaged persons. They were said 
to be chosen not as representative of any 
group or agency. Nonetheless , three of 
then come from key community programs: 
the Directors of the Community Action Agency , 
the Urban League, and the Model Cities Pro- 
gram [the City Demonstration Agency (here- 
after, the m chh m ) I . The fourth •'community 
group" represented was the city health 
agency, which — as already stated — bene* 
fits but is not usually perceived as repre- 
senting the disadvantaged community . 

If the LEA is regarded as a group, it was 
most heavily represented on the CPTF. Of 
the twenty members, there were two Board of 
Education members, five administrators, and 
one teacher on the CPTF. 



(d) Mo de) Citirs ; Model Cities had one repre- 
sentative on the CPTF, the CDA Director. 
The OE requirement that Model Cities be in- 
volved in and "signoff" on the TREND appli- 
cation became clear to LEA officials only 
in February, 19 71, a few months after TREND 
began its planning phase. The LEA and Model 
Neighborhood Commission of Model Cities have 
had &nd will continue to have a strained 
relationship. This has limited the involve- 
ment of the Commission in TREND and caused 
Model Cities not to signoff on the TREND 
operations grant application (the new second- 
phase project) until the last possible day 
on which OE could obligate the funds (Septem- 
ber 30 , 19 71) . 

The signoff was given after an apparent com- 
promise was reached, granting the Model Neigh- 
borhood Commission representation on the CPTF 
through their nomination of parents, some of 
whom would serve on the CPTF. Exactly what 
the agreement was still appears to be in 
dispute. Even if CPTF membership is agreed 
upon, LEA-Commission friction wilil regain 
and may hamper TKEND in Akron. 
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(e) Rol e of CPTF : The Akron CPTF has played 

an advisory role, LEA administrators point 
out that only the Board of Education has 
• legal decision-making authority. 

The CPTF reviewed the needs assessment sur- 
% vey results and analysis prepared by the 
staff and outside contractor, identified 
possible resources with staff aid, set new 
proj<T5t priorities, goals and objectives 
with the staff, and helped the staff pre* 
pare the consolidated grant application for 
new funds . 



( f ) Orientation and Training ; The LEA conducted 
a tw o -1^ ay r e t re a t (at a nearby motel) to ex- 
plain current LEA projects and TREND to the 
CPTF. Participants said that they found it 
very useful in their role as CPTF members . 



(g) Effectiveness of the CPTF : The CPTF, in 
the roles stated above, played a signifi- 
cant part in performing the TREND tasks 
and in carrying out the TREND processes. 
Members said that everyone was given the 
maximum opportunity to ccmnent and lay mem- 
bers, especially, said they learned a great 
deal about LEA projects and operations. 
They felt that their contributions were 
significant • 

It might be mentioned that there were five 
LEA administrators and two Board of Edu- 
cation members serving as CPTF members and 
three administrators serving as ex-officio 
members of the CPTF. Thus, the CPTF was 
to a large extent a school system group with 
community input . Nonetheless , in eoimpari- 
son to the very limited role usually as- 
signed the community in Akron, the CPTF did 
have significant community input. 

The TREND processes and tasks were accom- 
plished expeditiously, with a key working 
role played by the CPTF. On these grounds, 
the CPTF can be judged effective. 
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7. 



Diagnostic Inventory 



CE r\>r. tiered Akron considerable developmental 
assistance in completion of its Diagnostic In- 
ventor/ (hereafter, "D/I") , but failed to 
acco r plish rost of the objectives which the 
D/I was designed to meet* 

The fai lure car e about because LEA policies 
forbade pre-planning before ti*c*re was almost 
certain promsc of a grant and OE had insuf- 
ficient funds for TftEND p*e-planning grants. 
And the full-time TREND Director was appointed 
only after completion of the D/I. 

As a product , Akron *s D/I appears satisfactory . 
Little data was available in any form for judg- 
ment about the effectiveness of the process of 
corplcting the D/I because it had been completed 
several months before the evaluators visited the 
LEA and written data other the D/I were available. 



8. Needs Assessment 

(a) Setting of LEA Goals and Objectives for 

Survey ; basically, this was performed by 
the outside contractor hired by tha LEA. 
He is a professor of education at the local 
university; performs most evaluations of 
LEA projects; and, several years ago, worked 
for the school system. There was little 
CPTF* and TREND staff input into this task. 
There were no problems. 



(b) Surveys of Disadvantaged Students, Teachers, 
and Parents : The main emphasis was on the 
survey of teachers, regarded as the chief 
change agents of the students. The surveys 
were performed by the LEA-hired contractor 
with LEA assistance in distributing the 
questionnaires, in having them completed, 
and in returning them to him. The surveys 
were satisfactory, though the contractor 
in hindsight — would have decreased the 
size of the sample and the length of the 
questionnaire . 
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( c) Analysis of Data, Presentation of 
Finding s , and a Possible Report on 
the Needs of the Students : The outside 
contractor, with some TRLND staff assis- 
tance f analyzed the data from the surveys 
and from standardized tests given in the 
past. The contractor presented his find- 
ings to the CPTF. The analysis and pre- 
sentation appear to have been satisfactory. 
No report was ©ver written , however, which 
limited the depth of the review of the data 
by the CPTF , OE, and the e valuators. This 
does not appear to have seriously hampered 
the TREND process in this case, but the 
availability of a report could have streng- 
thened it. The preparation of a report 
would have required additional time and 
money . But, if needs assessment data are 
to serve as baseline indices, the analysis 
and interpretation of these data should 
have been presented in a formal document 
upon the completion of the needs assessment 
task • 

Basically, findings identified poor per- 
formance of the disadvantaged students com- 
pared to "normal* 1 students in the areas of 
health, reading, mathematics, and study and 
learning methods • This is not a surpris- 
ing group of findings. 



(d) Identification of Current LEA Projects 

for Disadvantaged Students : This was ""done 
by the LEA staff with no problems. 



((e) Critique of Current Use of Resources for 

• Disadvantaged Students : As was pointed out 
above, this was not performed in Akron or 
any other site, and was not highlighted by 
OE as a separate task. 



( f ) Setting of Priorities, Goals and Objectives : 
A committee of CPTF performed this function 
in an apparently successful fashion (little 
data on their findings were available to 
the evaluator) . 
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(g) Identification of Other Possible Resources : 
This was also done by CPTF committees. They 
set up a special health subcommittee, in 
, addition to the program and resources com- 
mittees, to identify myriad possible re- 
sources. These groups seem to have done a 
very thorough job. 



9. Consolidated Grant Application and Joint Funding 

The consolidated grant app li cation actually con- 
sisted of nearly a dozen project grant applica- 
tions. The applications v:cre drawn up by the 
staff and reviewed by the CPTF. Projects cen- 
tered on special reading instruction, training 
teachers to assist disadvantaged students more 
effectively and teaching parents to assist their 
children in improving their education. They were 
well written narratives and budgets presented in 
a uniform manner and could serve as models for 
other TREND sites. They are not, however, con- 
solidations of the grant applications to OE for 
all projects for which the LEA is seeking funding. 
They are only applications for new projects for TREND. 

OE's task of finding funding for the proposed 
projects was a much harder objective to meet. 
The task required the small OE TREND staff to 
locate discretionary OE money, a rare commodity 
and one which many OE prograifis compete for. 
The staff was only able to locate $300,000 of 
the $4,200,000 requested for Akron TREND projects. 

The funded project, detailed above in Section 
3, (c), is entitled "Parent Education for Urban 
Family Living," and includes money from three dif- 
ferent OE bureaus. The goal of this project is 
to enable parents to assist their children so that 
the children will be able to learn more in school 
than they presently do. However, this project was 
the fifth priority of Akron. LEA officials there 
were very greatly disappointed in the level of 
funding. They were also disappointed that such a 
low priority project was the only one funded, and 
felt that they had merely gotten money that was 
available rather than gaining money for a greatly 
needed project. They did have to re-write ' their 
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application to some extent to meet the guidelines 
of the three funding sources. LEA officials de- 
veloped high expectations which OE has not yet 
been able to meet. High expectations in local 
areas commonly occur and are difficult for OE to 
avoid, especially when OE is trying to persuade 
LEAs to commit extensive staff time. No one seems 
to be at fault, particularly since OE officials 
merely stated that the LEA might be in line for 
$500 ,000 at most. 

Ultimately, the high expectations of LEA officials 
may be met because Akroj^ may be getting added funds 
as a spin-off from TREND, These are discussed be- 
low • 

In the opinion of LEA officials, the funding pay- 
off for Akron did not merit the time and attention 
they gave TREND. The consolidated application was, 
however , presented in a greatly relaxed format from 
usual OE requirements and the OE TREND staff did 
well to get three bureaus to agree on a project 
they would jointly fund. Unfortunately, the pro- 
ject is aimed at the parents of students in forty- 
three schools, which far exceeds the number of 
Title I (disadvantaged) schools, and hence has re- 
latively low priority among Akron projects. But, 
again , dis cretionary f unds are s carce . 



10. Other Funds Flowing from TREND 

The TREND needs assessment served as the basis 
of a significant proposal for a teacher training 
project funded by OE with $225,000 in discretionary 
money as an Urban- Rural School Development Project. 
It appears that TREND may also lead to extensive 
projects in other areas . 



11. Evaluation of TREND by the LEA 

The LEA had no plans for conducting an evaluation 
of its performance to date. In fact, the LEA 
staff has told SEA Title III personnel that it 
plans to use Unco's evaluation report to OE on 
Project TREND to satisfy the requirements of 
Title III for an annual evaluation* 
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12. Key Findings — Akron 



(a) The key products «and processes suggested by 
OE as TREND objectives were generally well 
achieved in Akron. Tasks were performed 
efficiently and effectively. The needs 
assessment survey instruments served other 
TREND sites as models . However, • more ade- 
quate and comprehens i ve documentation of 
the needs assessment process and product 
would have facilitated the dissemination 
of their experiences and hence increased 
the value of their efforts . 



(b) The CPTF was effective but was more heavily 
weighted with school system personnel than 
with representatives of the dis advantaged 
community (parents , students , and community 
agency, representatives) . Also, the entire 
twenty-member CPTF and the eleven ex-officio 
members — some of whom were quite active on 
the CPTF — were selected by LEA administra- 
tors. This led some people to question the 
representative nature of the CPTF. CPTF 
members appear, however, to have worked to- 
gether harmoniously as individuals rather 
than as representatives of groups. The CPTF 
played a significant role in some of the 
TREND processes and played the major role in 
performing some of the tasks. (On other 
tasks , the staff or outside contractor played 
the major role.) 



(c) The LEA demonstrated a solid commitment to 
TREND by having top-level LEA staff devote 
a" subs tantial amount of time to project 
activities and decision-making tasks, and 
by placing the project near the top of the 
organizational structure. All matters of" 
policy have been directed by the Assistant 
Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion . 



(d) The major problem in Akron has been the LEA- 
Model Cities Program conflict. OE required 
Model Cities involvement and a Model Cities 
"signoff" on the application for a project 
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grant, but apparent agreement between the 
LEA and Model Cities came only after seven 
months of struggle and was, and continues 
to be, a tenuous agreement at best. 



LEA staff were extremely disappointed with 
the level of funding realized through their 
efforts; one member compared it to an army 
"dry run". Akron TREND was granted only 
$300 ,000 of a total of $4.2 million in OE 
requests, and only their fifth highest pri- 
ority project was approved for funding. 
However, OE TREND had a struggle to find the 
$300,00, which was ultimately obtained from 
three OE bureaus. They had hoped to locate 
$500 ,000 but made no definite commitments 
for such a sum. Akron lay persons involved 
in the TREND process felt that those pro- 
cesses , especially the needs assessment , 
were significant and meaningful payoffs in 
their own right. 



The Consolidated Grant Application was really 
narrative and budget sections presented in 
a similar format, and far less tailored than 
usual to OE program funding requirements (laws, 
regulations and guidelines) . 



The Diagnostic Inventory did not aid OE or 
the LEA as was hoped, despite extensive OE 
developmental assistance. It was little help 
as a management training device for the LEA 
and was no aid to OE in site selection. 



Akron's TREND project may cause more OE and 
SEA funds to flow there. It has already served 
as a base for another OE grant in Akron: 
$225,000 to institute an Urban-Rural Project. 



It is too early to measure or predict what 
impact TREND in Akron has or will have in 
improving the education of dis advantaged 
children there. TREND f s processes' did provide 
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a needs assessment and the basic data for a 
comprehensive child development strategy. But 
before a comprehensive and integrated strategy 
crfn truly be established, present OE projects 
funded in Akron will have to be studied to de- 
termine their effectiveness and new project 
applications substituted for ineffective, cur- 
rent projects. 
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B. El Paso Independent School District 



1- Reasons for and Method of Selection 

OE and the Texas Education Agency, selected El Paso as 
a TREND site, Texas has been a leader in experimenta- 
tion of the new processes and programs, and El Paso 
has encouraged positive change; it also has a high pro- 
portion of Mexican-Americans in the LEA. 



2. Organizational Structure of TREND 

TREND in El Paso has been elevated since the project 
there began. When El Paso started TREND operations in 
April, 19 71, the TREND project was located under the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, with the TREND 
staff directed by the Coordinator for Mexican-American 
Affairs. Beside the TREND Director (half-time on TREND) , 
there were two regular staff members — one acting as 
Community Liaison Coordinator and the other, as a Colla- 
tor-Writer — and three {later, four) team leaders. The 
budget was slated to run only through July, by which time 
the consolidated grant application would be filed with 
OE . This deadline had been set up in November, 1970, 
when EJ. Paso expected to begin operations shortly. . 

In June, the organizational setup and budget were re- 
vamped to meet more realistic timelines. The budget was 
extended to run through November 30, 19 70. A more ef- 
ficient staff pattern included the following: the TREND. 
Director was elevated to be the Assistant Superintendent 
for Mexican-American Affairs, with TREND still his half- 
time job; the Community Liaison Coordinator remained half- 
time on TREND; the Collator-Writer was still full-time 
on TREND; and two Program Developers (both former Team 
Leaders) became full-time TREND staff. Twelve research 
associates contributed a few days each to help distri- 
bute, render technical assistance on, and collect tea- 
cher survey instruments . 

In December, the planning grant was again extended, by 
a continuation grant, until July 31, 19 72, with this 
staffing pattern. Three research associates will work 
full-time for two months at the end of ' the grant help- 
ing with grant applications. It may be noted that the 
titles of all but the Director of TREND do not reflect 
their real shared obligation and team approach to tasks. 

El Paso has a substantial-sized TREND staff, especially 
when compared to other TREND sites* El Paso has been 
able to have such a large-sized staff only because the 
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salaries paid are quite low and the staff members are 
willing to v:ork at such le\-els. Despite the lack of 
long experience of most of them, particularly in manage- 
ment and administrative areas, they have functioned ef- 
fectively in TREND. 

The only problem with the location of TREND in the LEA 
has been the tendency for it to be regarded as a Mexican- 
American project. Until December 1, 1971, the staff 
were physically isolated from the rest of the LEA to a 
great extent. Throughout the process, the TREND staff 
has had only a small amount of support from other LEA 
personnel. The Director of Research and Development 
and the Director of Guidance and Special Education have 
helped on the surveys, with ins trumentation, and com- 
puter input and retrieval of data. And, of course, LEA 
administrators helped complete the Diagnostic Inventory. 

The TREND staff has not yet called on the CPTF to actively 
perform tasks. Rather, the CPTF has been asked to review 
the work of the staff. This may change with the remain- 
ing tasks, since they include the ones in which CPTFs 
have been most active elsewhere. 



3. Funding 

Funding uncertainty and delay have been major problems 
for El Paso* Originally (September, 1970) , quick ap- 
proval for funds from Title III discretionary money was 
expected. No money was available, however. In Novem- 
ber, 19 70, OE TREND personnel (and El Paso) thought that 
they had located $60,000 from Title VII (of ESEA of 1965, 
Bilingual Education) for TREND and an application was 
completed and sent to OE . That did not materialize 
eAther. Finally, in March, 19 71, OE was able to locate 
$42,000 (later reduced to $37,800) from Title III dis- 
cretionary funds for El Paso TREND, which El Paso ac- 
cepted." 

Not only was no money located for obligation for TREND 
for over six months from the date of the first meeting 
of OE and El Paso about the program, but no funds were 
actually received in El Paso on behalf of TREND until 
July, 1971, after three months of staff activity. Des- 
pite their unhappiness and uneasiness with this lengthy 
delay in actual disbursement, the fiscal officers of 
El Paso did not cut TREND staff activities. The fiscal 
officers have grown a little more wary, however, of 
federal funding promises. 
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Recently (early Deceiver , 19 73) , OE obligated a second 
planning grant for TREND in El Taso for $42 , 174 for 
eight ros:ths # extending the original grant until July 
31, 1972. Again, Title 111 discretional funds were 
the source. Total funds thus amount to $79,9 74, for 
sixteen months. 

On one hand, El Paso first feared not being funded and 
then endured only meagre funding to accomplish thG num- 
erous TREND tasks. On the other hand, as a result of 
moving through the processes, the El Paso staff has 
greatly strengthened the capability of the El Paso LEA 
in pavfornring needs assessment surveys and in analyzing 
the data thereby generated. The Ll Paso LEA developed 
in-house capability beyond other TREND sites by virtue 
of their staff's experience in TREND. 



Objectives 

Persons in El Paso, from LEA administrators to tHe TREND 
staff and members of the CPTF lay as well as profes- 
sional educators — seemed to have a very good understand- 
ing of most objectives of TREND, as compared to those 
expressed by OE, detailed above in Section V ("Objectives") 
The long-range goal of strengthening the education of 
disadvantaged children was widely expressed, as were the 
medium- range goals of a comprehensive child development 
strategy, locally focused program development and planning, 
better delivery systems for funds, and new program ap- 
proaches. The last objective was particularly emphasized 
by community representatives to the CPTF. Some LEA per- 
sonnel saw TRE!JD helping to inform and educate community 
CPTF members in the operations of the LEA, including 
the complexity of project operations. 

Nearly all OE-listed specific tasks, short-range ob- 
jectives, were listed as objectives by some persons in 
El Paso. Emphasis was on the needs assessment, the con- 
solidated grant application (and joint funding) , and 
the role of the CPTF. The latter was viewed in an ad- 
visory capacity by LEA administrators outside TREND, 
but community representatives wanted to be more of a 
decision-making body. There was interest, especially 
by community CPTF members, in looking at the effective- 
ness of current LEA projects. 

For the most part, then, El Paso objectives coincided 
with OE objectives. There was, however, some differ- 
ence in emph<asis, especially between views expressed 
on the first visit and second visit of evaluators. 
Perhaps because the TREND project had moved closer to 
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the task of applying for new OE projects , the objective 
of receiving ad ditio n al OE money was emphasized more 
heavily. The objective of evaluating current projects 
and integrating then and new projects into a truly com- 
prehensive child development strategy was de-ekiphasized. 

The TREtfD processes in El Paso have not yet moved far 
enough to measure or predict the degree of accomplish- 
ment tov/ard meeting lorg- or me dium- range objectives. 
Among the specific tasks , designing the surveys , carry- 
ing them out, and analyzing the data have been done and 
done well . 

The original time-table established Nove:rfoer, 19 70, 
through July, 19 71, for accomplishment of all the speci- 
fic tasks, included drafting the consolidated grant ap- 
plication. El Paso TREND was funded (notified of fund- 
ing) five months late? and the tasks required more time 
than expected. Therefore, deadlines were extended. In 
addition, because of the unique makeup of El Paso in 
ethnic, cultural, socio-economic terms, El Paso TREND 
had to develop new survey instruments for parents and 
children. With their April, 1971, star-tup date and 
the reconstitution of the CPTF in June, the staff was 
unable to conduct those surveys until fall, 19 71. The 
staff did well to have analyzed that data and made oral 
reports on it by late November, 19 71. 

For their continuation grant application, filed in late 
November, 19 71, the TREND staff compiled a diary of their 
activities to date. They are, thereby, building a record 
of their project which, roight be useful to other LEAs 
in trying to replicate parts of the TREND process. 



Linkages (of the TREND Project) 

(a) Within the LEA ; the TREND Director in El Paso was 

elevated from Coordinator to Assistant Superintendent 
of Mexican-American Affairs early in the operation 
of TREND. TREND is but one of eight projects for 
the TREND Director, but his promotion certainly en- 
hances TREND'S standing in the LEA. TREND has also 
been physically integrated into the LEA recently. 
The staff has moved from a separate building that 
was owned by the teachers 9 association credit union 
a few miles from the LEA administrative offices to 
offices across the hall from the Superintendent. 
Top LEA administrators and Board of Education mem- 
bers of the CPTF have expressed a strong commitment 
to TREND and have grown more supportive of TREND 
as the process has unfolded. 
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LEA support in terns of manpower has been helpful 
though not substantial * however. The Research and 
Evaluation «snu the Guidance and Special Education 
Directors did lend support in instrument design 
and handling of needs assessment survey data. Tea- 
chers and principals lent support to TFJ2UD in the 
copplction of the surveys r and administrators helped 
corplete much of the Diagnostic Inventory. SEA sup- 
port seers to be picking up as TREND proceeds on a 
srvooth course. 



(b) Wit h OE , Wa shington : OE TREND has devoted a con- 
siderable "amount of time to El Paso. They •'sold'" 
LEA officials on the program, then looked into 
various possible sources of money. They have of- 
fered developmental assistance to the staff in 
draftiny budgets and grant appli cations , in re- 
constituting the CPTF (changed by cormrunity de- 
mand) with Title I aid, and in designing and carry- 
ing out the specific TREND tasks. They helped ex- 
plain TREND to CPTF members , a part of their orien- 
tation. The OE TREND Director and one of his staff 
members have each devoted a number of days to El 
Paso r in person and by telephone, and have served 
as agents of El Paso with other OE agencies in 
Washington. They have also assisted the El Paso 
TREND Director on his trips to Washington. 



(c) With R egio nal HEW : the Regional official responsiblQ 
for TREND is the Director of Urban Community Educa- * 
tion Programs (UCEP) . He has served as liaison to 
the Regional Office and has offered some assistance 
to El Paso, by helping them to locate funds in Wash- 
ington and, during the course of his visits to the 
site — which have been at the same time as OE 
Washington visits — as a Regional advocate. 

The Regional Office has also established an advisory 
corrjmittee on TREND, including on it representatives 
of the Social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) , Wel- 
fare, and the Office for Civil Rights. Representa- 
tives of the Office of Child Development and Health 
Services have also visited El Paso to view the TREND 
process and offer some assistance and program in- 
formation . 



(d) With the Texas Education Agency (TEA) : The Texas 
Education Agency has rendered a substantial amount 
of developmental assistance to El Paso TREND project. 
The TREND staff made a two-day visit to TEA in August, 
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1971, to have the design of the survey instruments 
reviewed. They were offered suggestions from per- 
sons in several divisions or offices of TEA. In- 
cluded were persons in Bilingual Education, Plann- 
ing and Evaluation, and Compensatory Education. 

Throughout the course of the project, representatives 
of TEA'S Planning and Evaluation Office rendered assis- 
tance to the TREND stciff and other LEA personnel by 
explaining TREXD concepts and tasks, especially the 
consolidated grant application and the development 
of a non-duplicative child development strategy, 
through a ro-pattcming of present funds and addi- 
tional funding. These TEA representatives have also 
been the linkage to TEA for TREND developments and 
for meetings with OE Washington staff in El Paso. 

It may be noted that this same TEA office has en- 
couraged LEA use of a consolidated federal grant 
application that they developed, one which El Paso 
uses for some program requests, i.e., for Title I 
(Disadvantaged Children) , Title I (Migrant Students) , 
Title II (ESEA ot 1965) , and NDEA Title III. 



(e) With the Disadvantaged Community ! The TRENP staff 
has developed a strong working relationship with 
leaders and other citizens from the disadvantaged 
community of El Paso. This has occured only as 
time and events have progressed and the staff '& 
credibility has grown. 

When TREND began operations in El Paso, the Director, 
a Mexican-American, was highly regarded by the LEA 
•'establishment , * but was not felt to be greatly 
"sympatico" with the needs of disadvantaged Mexican- 
Americans, in the view of more activist Chicanos. 
As TREND has progressed and the Director and his 
staff have demonstrated their understanding and 
respect for the opinions of persons from all areas 
and groups, the Director and staff have grown in 
the eyes of everyone. They have worked together 
toward the accomplishment of the TREND objectives. 

At the beginning of the project, El Paso TREND set 
up a Community Advisory Council. The members of 
the Council were selected by LEA administrators 
with some TREND staff advice. When the OE TREND 
staff from Washington (and TEA representatives) 
came to meet with TREND and the Council, they were 
confronted by community representatives demanding 
that a new group be constituted (a CPTF) and that 
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the community be permitted to select its repre- 
sentatives and suggest other members. Seine of 
thcc*> community leaders had been strongly and 
openly in conflict with the board of Education 
and administrators previously. Within a fow 
weeks , all parties agreed that a CPTF should be 
named. Many Council members representing groups 
outside the disadvantaged community (the Board, 
administration, teachers r etc.) were renamed to 
the CPTF. A meeting of the Trinity Chicano Coa- 
lition was held, at which persons from over fif- 
teen Chicano organizations voted to nominate the 
community representatives on the CPTF (some were 
chosen by the individual organizations they repre- 
sented) . The selections were approved by the LEA. 
In June, 19 71, the new CPTF first gathered. Since 
th en , conanuni ty le ade rs or rep res en tat j ves ( and 
Ij; A representatives) have made informal visits to 
the TREND office, in addition to attending CPTF 
meetings. The TREND staff in its work has shown 
itself to be truly understanding and interested 
in benefiting the El Paso disadvantaged children, 
most of whom are Mexican-American. Through its 
actions, then, the TREND staff have developed rap- 
port with all groups. 



(f) With Other TPEND Sites ; El Paso TREND has used 
information and instruments from Akron and Port- 
land, It was the last of the five *f irsfc-round" 
TREND sites to receive OE funds, so it is natural 
that it has been primarily a beneficiary of the 
other sites. The proximity of the end of school 
year forced El Paso to use the existing (Akron) 
teacher perception survey instrument. The El Paso 
TREND Director visited Portland TREND (while in 
the area for other reasons during the summer) and 
discussed the needs assessment which had been done 
thrre which offered him an additional frame of 
reference in the designing of the El Paso needs 
assessment survey of parents and teachers. The 
replication of a part of the TREND process bor- 
rowed from Akron, particularly, was a great boon 
to El Paso and is a real plus for TREND. The El 
Paso Director would also like to see more inter- 
site visitations, since he has found them helpful. 



Cg) With the (Texas) Region XIX Service Center : Link- 
ages between TREND and the Service Center have been 
limited mainly to representation of the latter on 
the CPTF as liaison. The Service Center receives 
OE funds to operate various projects, especially 
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teacher training and area Title III projects. 
Funding also corns from T£A and from the three 
LF.As in the area. The Center operates as an 
independent agency, rt would seem that TREND 
might hr.ve called on the Center for develop- 
mental assistance; but it has not, perhaps be- 
cause of the crowded schedule of the Center 
staff. More interaction is, however, expected 
in the future. 



Community Planning Task Force (CPTF) 
(a) Organizational Structure; 



3 




School Board Members 


5 




Representatives of LEA Central Administration 


3 




Principals 


5 




Teachers 


4 




Parents 


2 




Students 


5 




Representatives of Community Agencies 


5 




Representatives of Community Organizations 


1 




Representative of Region XIX Service Center 


1 




Representative of University of Texas (El Paso) 


34 




TOTAL 



{The list of CPTF members included two other posi- 
tions but they have been dropped.) Sixteen of 
thirty-four members (47 percent) of the CPTF are 
community representatives . The community *s Trinity 
Chicano Coalition selected twenty-four of the 
thirty- four (71 percent) , including not only com- 
munity representi ves , but also principals and tea- 
chers . (El Paso has no Model Cities program.) 
Only two of the twenty- two members of the Com- 
munity Advisory Council (replaced by the CPTF) were 
appointed to the new CPTF. As the only legal de- 
cision-maker, the Board of Education approved of 
the CPTF. 



(b) Funding ; 

No funds have been used for the CPTF. 



(c) Groups Represented : The leading role of tihe target 
community in selecting the members of the .CPTF has 
been discussed above. There are ten Mexican-American 
or Chicano groups which each have one CPTF repre- 
sentative. In addition, some other persons selected 



by the community have been active on behalf of 
the Chicano or Mexican- American community. In 
fact, community representatives have tended to 
play the leading roles in the activities of the 
CPTF. 



(d) Role of CPTF ; The CPTF has been basically a re- 
view body for TREND tasks performed by the staff. 
This is somev/hat surprising considering the acti- 
vism of the members, especially those represent- 
ing the target community. One indication of their 
activist nature is the fact that they hold all the 
leadership positions on the CPTF. Originally, the 
TiREND Director had been planned as Chairman but 
community representatives insisted that the CPTF 
elect a member instead. 

The CPTF did identify which federal resource pro- 
grams have current projects in El Paso. And, 
they have added to the data compiled by the staff, 
e.g., they added a number of goals and objectives. 
They also reordered some priorities suggested by 
the staff. This CPTF reviewing role* stems from^ 
the nature of the tasks performed (by December, 
19 71 when the evaluators last visited the site) , 
from the delayed start of TREND, from the general 
agreement of the nature of disadvantaged stu- 
dents 1 needs and from recons titution of the CPTF 
in June. Everyone in El Paso got started late. 

As an offshoot to TREND, the CPTF has also served 
as a sounding board at which community complaints 
about the operation of El Paso schools have been 
voiced at CPTF meetings which some of the repre- 
sentatives of the Board and administration also 
attended. The staff feels that the complaints 
have been presentee? in a manner which would per- 
mit them to be viewed as constructive criticism. 
Encounters between these groups had flared up 
into angry and vituperative confrontations at 
open Board meetings. They now are communi eating 
at a lower pitch and toward common goals in the 
TREND process. Naturally, they do not always 
agree on the means to the commonly sought ends . 

(e) Orientation and Training ; The orientation of 
the CPTF was hampered by lack of tire to plan 
it. TREND began late and the CPTF was not set 
up with the present membership until June, 19 71. 
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Therefore, orientation and training has been 
limited to presentations by OE and El Paso 
TREND staff at a couple of meetings and to 
background materials handed out to CPTF mem- 
bers . Despite the limited formal orientation 
and training, CPTF members seem to have a good 
understanding of the TREND process. 



(f) Effectiveness of the CPTF : . The CPTF has served 
mainly as a reviewing group. It has not been 
merely a rubber stamp for staff activities, but 
it has made only a limited number of revisions. 
The CPTF may become more active as new tasks 
are broached. In any case, the CPTF has been 
effective as a review group, but somewhat limited 
in its fo rmal function to date. 

The CPTF has, however, been effective in lending 
credibility to TREND -- as perceived by the Chi- 
cano community, the Board of .Education, and the 
general community . The impact and effectiveness 
of the CPTF in bringing together the diverse 
groups is mixed i n the opinions of the s chool 
system personnel, with some viewing the CPTF 
as a place of real dialogue and achievement 
toward improved education for disadvantaged 
children, while others wonder if it has not 
merely fostered further division between Chi- 
canos and the LEA. To most people familiar 
with it, however, the CPTF has been effective 
in improving relations between those groups 
and in assuring their cooperation with TREND 
outcomes . 



7. Diagnostic Inventory (D/I) 

Most of the Diagnostic Inventory was conducted at a 
one-day session on May 7, 19 71, by the TREND staff with 
the "Steering Committee" , who are key decision-makers 
in the LEA. A questionnaire was used to solicit indi- 
vi dual responses . Those present that day recorded their 
answers on tape . Most of the answers were trans cribed 
within a few weeks. Those not present wrote out their 
answers later; in some cases , s everal weeks later. 

The large volume of material and the decline in the 
importance of the Diagnostic Inventory to the staff as 
the TREND process unfolded has caused it to be put aside, 
and it has never been completed. Some analysis of the 
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recorded data was done, but this management training 
device ( the D/I ) has lost, any value it might have 
had in El Paso. Unfortunately, the staff first tried 
to teles' cope TREND tasks to meet the original time- 
table for completion of the Consoldated Grant Appli- 
cation by July 31, 19 71. That meant they had four 
months to learn and perform all the TREND tasks. 
Therefore, the D/I has been "put on the back burner," 
in favor of more pressing tasks and problems. 



8. Needs Assessment 

(a) Teacher Perception Survey : A sample of El Paso 
teachers of "disadvantaged" and of "normal" stu- 
dents (Title I and non-Title I schools) were asked 
to answer a number of questions about a sample of 
their students. Two hundred forty -two teachers 
answered for 1,761 students in seven grades, from 
kindergarten through grade 11. In order to com- 
plete the survey before the close of the 19 70-71 
school year, the El Paso TREND staff used the Akron 
survey instrument and sampling scheme. Ten tea- 
chers — called, "research associates" --'were 
trained by the TREND staff. They distributed and 
collected the questionnaires and rendered assis- 
tance to the teachers responding to the survey. 

The areas surveyed, as OE had suggested, included 
the cognitive, affective, personal physical devel- 
opment, and environmental. The CPTF had not yet 
been reconstituted when the survey was conducted 
and, hence, had no role in determining its con- 
tent or the methodology used . 

The staff analyzed the data during the summer and 
fall. The knowledge and experience gained from 
the first survey assisted the staff in construc- 
ting the other surveys. 

(b) Parent and Student Surveys : In the fall, the staff 
conducted surveys of twenty percent of the parents 
and students for whom teachers had completed ques- 
tionnaires in the spring. These surveys were de- 
signed by the TREND staff, with a. good deal of in- 
put from several sources: the Akron survey instru- 
ments, TEA'S Instructional Objectives Exchange, 
Portland's needs assessment report, LEA evaluation 
specialists (especially the Director of Research 
and Evaluation and the Director of Guidance and 
Special Education) , a few divisions of the TEA 
staff, a professor of education from Ihe Univer- 
sity of Texas at El Paso, the the OE staff and 
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their needs assessment paper. The CPTF suggested 
the areas and directions that they wished to have 
explored, but did not conduct a review of items. 

The instruments were written in Spanish and Eng- 
lish for the bi cultural group surveyed. Faces 
as symbols and oral questioning were used for the 
youngest students, who were not tested in the cog- 
nitive area. Analysis of the data was done by 
the staff with some aid from the Director of Re- 
search and Evaluation* 

The instruments were well designed. The analysis 
was reported orally to various groups ( the CPTF, 
the Board of Education, and visiting OE and TEA 
personnel) , It appears to be generally valid. 
In a few cases, one might have reached different 
conclusions if one's underlying assumptions were 
different. The nature of the areas and groups 
surveyed did not permit the use of questions and 
methods that could have tightened up all conclu- 
sions significantly , 

Other data indicating "needs included: regular 
standardized testing of El Paso students and the 
needs of disadvantaged children expressed in a 
court order addressed to the TEA (Civil Action 
No, 5281, U.S. District Court, Eastern District 
of Texas, Tyler Division) . This ordered TEA to 
change the curriculum throughout the state to 
meet non-discrimination and bi-cultural require- 
ments . 

* 

Unfortunately, again because of the multiple 
tasks to be performed in a short period of time, 
no needs assessment report was written. A num- 
ber of charts were drawn up and used effectively 
in presentations., but they would not help another 
site replicate the needs assessment without an 
additional oral or written presentation. Every- 
one who has heaxd the presentation, though, has 
agreed that the El Paso needs assessment was 
well done. The major emphasis was placed on 
training teachers to be sensitive to and have 
higher expectations for the disadvantaged child- 
ren, most of whom are Mexican-Americans. 



9. Setting of Priorities, 

The staff and the CPTF 
goals, and objectives. 



Goals, and Objectives ^ 

have begun to set priorities, 
The staff presented the CPTF 
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their findings of the areas of need of disadvantaged 
children, and with some data indicating the extent 
of the needs. Where the survey, TEA curriculum re- 
quirements, and testing data agreed, the staff sug- 
gested priorities, goals, and objectives. The CPTF 
reviewed their suggestions. Because of a conflict- 
ing meeting on another topic of great importance to 
community representatives, many of them missed this 
review meeting. Therefore, a second meeting was held 
for them to review the suggestions of the staff and 
of other CPTF members. One can only guess whether the 
priorities, goals, and objectives would have been the 
same in content and order had one joint meeting been 
held. 

In this task, the CPTF had a significant impact, but 
reviewed and re-wrote staff findings rather than mak- 
ing the initial judgments. The priorities, goals, 
and objectives were not finalized at the time that 
the e valuators last visited El Paso, so the CPTF role 
in this task may have increased. 



10 . Other Tasks 

The staff has suggested- in outline form a list of pro- 
ject areas for which applications for new funding might 
be submitted- The CPTF began to review those areas in 
early December . 

It would seem that some steps are being telescoped or 
omitted. It is unclear whether any review of the ef- 
fectiveness of current projects will be conducted by 
the TREND staff and/or the CPTF. The task should have 
begun before priorities, goals, and objectives were 
set so that all unmet needs would be addressed. How- 
ever, this task has received little attention from 
OE or local TREND sites. It would also take con- 
siderable expertise , time , and staff to accomplish . 
Thus, it is no surprise that El Paso has not addressed 
it. 

The staff has, unfortunately, partly combined the per- 
formance of two tasks. Originally, the task of setting 
priorities, goals, and objectives would be completed 
before new projects would be conceived. In El Paso, 
the staff and CPTF have begun to outline new projects, 
for which they might submit applications, at the same 
time that they have begun to set priorities, goals, 
and objectives. It may be that the new projects are 
determining the priorities, goals, and objectives 
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rather than the priorities, goals, and objectives 
determing new projects. 

This mixing of tasks seems to have occured because 
of pressure^wfrora the CPTF to get new projects into 
operation and to begin to actually improve the edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged students. The net ef- 
fect, however, may be to have new projects funded 
without clear goals and objectives . No one can say 
at this time, however, that such a result will follow. 



11. Funding Expectations 

It has been noted under Section VI, B, 4, "Objectives 
(in El Paso) , 11 that new funding has been more heavily 
emphasized as TREND approaches the application task. 
Diverse sources have expressed fears that LEA expec- 
tations have been set at levels which are unlikely to 
be satisfied. OE officials have avoided promising 
any definite funding but some persons have claimed 
that OE has spoken in terms of mxMions of dollars of 
OE money. It may be that, unless El Paso expectations 
for funding are scaled downward through OE words of 
realism, their hopes will be shattered through re- 
ceipt of less money. This would heighten LEA and com- 
munity bitterness toward OE and the federal government. 



The TREND staff in El Paso expected to use this evalua- # 
tion report of Unco's as its evaluation report to, meet 
Title III requirements . The evaluators pointed out 
this misimpression during their last visit to the site. 
There was no intervening time then for the staff to 
formuate plans for evaluation of their project. 



13. Key Findings — El Paso 

(a) El Paso was selected as a site because of the 
LEA's interest in change to enhance the education 
of disadvantaged students, because of the high 
proportion of disadvantaged students and because 
of the high proportion of Mexi can-American stu- 
dents • 

(b) El Paso has a relatively large staff for TREND: 
five professionals (the Director and the Community 
Liaison Coordinator half-time on TREND, and the 
other three full-time on TREND) and one secretary. 



12. Evaluation of TREND 
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The Director has been promoted to Assistant 
Superintendent of Mexican -American Affairs 
since TREND began and the project has moved 
its offices firom an isolated s'ite into cen- 
tral administrative quarters. Both moves in- 
dicate increased integration and importance 
of TREND within the LEA. 



(c) Delay has been a key word for El Paso TREND. 
Funding was located only after two program 
sources had been unable to find funds and six 
months after the % LEA agreed to become a site. 
Title III funds amounted to only $37,800 — 
not the original $60,000 and were origin- 
ally slated to run only for five months/ ex- 
tended to eight months. (A continuation grant 
of $42,174 for another eight months was ap- 
proved early in December, 19 71) No funds were 
received in El Paso until three months after 
the staff activity began. And the present 
CPTF did not meet until late June, 19 71. 

These delays have harmed the project a little. 
The staff first tried to meet the same deadlines 
set for completion of tasks when November, 19 70, 
funding was expected. Time was limited for the 
Diagnostic Inventory, for the teachers' survey, 
for CPTF orientation^ and for setting priorities, 
goals, and objectives. The staff has been a 
whirlwind of activity. But the staff and TREND 
would have been better served had realistic dead- 
lines been set for El Paso when the money wSts 
finally obligated. 



(d) Three months after TREND began, the CPTF was re- 
constituted to meet community demands for a stronger 
vci.ce (the earlier group was actually called an 
Advisory Council) . Instead of the LEA administra- 
tion nominating and selecting all menibers, as was 
done the first time, the new CPTF included sixteen 
(of the total thirty-four) disadvantaged community 
representatives and teachers and principals chosen 
by the community and accepted by the LEA for the 
CPTF. In all, the community's choices were for 
twenty-four of the thirty-four positions. 



(e) The OE objectives have been understood well in El 
Paso. By December, 19 71, the tasks accomplished 
included the needs assessment and most of the Diag- 
nostic Inventory- Though no needs assessment re- 
port has been written/ the oral presentations have 
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been warnly recioved by the CPTF, Board of Edu- 
cation , OE, and TEA. And the analysis seems to 
have been well done. Progress had been made in 
determining federal resources and in setting 
priorities , goals , and objectives. 



(f) Most of the tasks have been performed by the 
staff and reviewed by the CPTF. This is some 
what surprising considering the activism of 
many CPTF community representatives and may 
change since most remaining tasks lend then- 
selves to the CPTF being the key decision- 
maker. 



(g) The staff's rapport with and mutual respect for 
representatives on the CPTF has grown as TREND 
has progressed. The Credibility of the TRENR 
process has been aided by the appreciation of 
the dedication of the staff by the Board of Edu- 
cation , LEA administrators , and community repre- 
sentatives . 



(h) Particularly in the nesds assessment # the staff 
has received valuable developmental assistance. 
Sources include OE, some LEA evaluation experts, 
several divisions or offices of the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency (especially. Planning and Evalua- 
tion) , a local university professor, and Akron 
and Portland TREND projects. The lack of time 
before the end of the school year (19 70-71) 
forced El Paso staff to use Akron's existing 
teacher survey instrument and methodology. The 
El Paso staff created new instruments for the 
fall, 1971, surveys of parents and students. 
The staff analyzed the data themselves. The 
major emphasis was on the need for teacher 
training, to become more sensitive to the 
special needs and expectations of the disad- 
vantaged students, most of whom are Kexican- 
Ame ri cans . 



(i) The staff has no plan for the evaluation of their 
project. They have planned to use this report to 
satisfy Title Ill's requirements for an annual 
evaluation* 
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(j) Because of pressure fron the CPTF, the tasks 
of setting priorities, goals, and objectives 
has been combined vith the task of outlining 
future TKEND projects. This may distort the 
former task. 



(k) Persons in El Paso have developed high expec- 
tations for OH funding for new projects. Their 
expectations may be above those which OE can 
meet, given the limited discretionary money 
available* This would riake E ) Paso school and 
community people more skeptical of OE and fed- 
eral promises and less willing to participate 
in programs . 
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C. Newark 



1. Reasons for and Method of Selection 

Newark tfas selected as a TREND site by OE and the 
New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction 
as an I.EA and city that had a unique opportunity 
for change because of a new city administration and 
some new Board of Education numbers and a site with 
a high proportion of disadvantaged children, Newark 
also has a Kodel Cities Planned Variation Program, 
wherein the .Mayor seeks to plan various programs on 
an integrated basis, into which TREND might fit well. 



2. Organizational Structure of TREND 

TREND in Newark is situated under the Director of 
Federal Programs., who is directly under the Deputy 
Superintendent. The staff is to consist of three 
professionals (a Director, a Research Director, and 
a Community liaison Specialist) and a secretary • Through 
the middle of December, 19 71, however, no permanent 
staff had been hired. 

More support would be shown were the project tied 
directly to the Deputy Superintendent. But the link 
with the Director of Federal Programs is a natural 
one. 

From June, 1971, when operations began, TREND'S staff 
consisted of an Acting Director (full-time until Octo- 
ber, 19 71, and part-time since then) and a secretary. 
There are a number of reasons for the delay, which 
are addressed below in Section 4, ^Objectives.* 

It may be noted that the Mayor and Superintendent have 
the power to veto nominations for the CPTF and to se- 
lect members a power which the Mayor has exercised. 
The city administration, through the City Demonstra- 
tion Agency, also has veto power over staff selections. 
These extra steps have added several weeks delay in 
accomplishing these tasks. 



3. Funding 

Funding has not been a problem for Newark, although 
the LEA had hoped for more positions from OE. The 
TREND budget is $86,840 from discretionary Title III 
funds, slated to run for a period of seventeen months 
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(from February, 1971, through Juno, 19 72). There 
are three prof cssional positions in the budget — 
one administrative* one for research and evaluation, 
and a third for community liaison* Newark had re- 
quested and OC TREND hoped to find funds for a fourth 
position — the Director, who would be selected by 
the SEA but no funds could be found for the position 
Considering the limited budgets of other TREND sites, 
Newark has not suffered in its budget. 

Thus far, the funds have scarcely been tapped; only 
the secretary has been hired for the permanent staff. 
A consultant did work for TREND as the Acting Director 
for three and one-half months, paid in part by TREND. 
No discussions are known to have occured on an exten- 
sion of the tiiiic during which the grant is to run, 
but such an extension would not be unlikely since no 
permanent professional has b^en hired. 

Objectives 

The LEA administrators have a good understanding of 
the TREND objectives OE has suggested. They have 
added enphasis to the role of the CPTF, not just as 
a source of input from the community into TREND but 
as a decision-maker throughout the process. They 
know only too well the problems brought about by the 
presently fragmented approach of federal funding and 
look for improvement in the education of disadvantaged 
children through the approach TREND suggests, with the 
detailed tasks leading to a consolidated grant appli- 
cation and joint funding. 

The milestones chart set by Newark TREND i* dis- 
aster. Tasks that were to have begun early in 1971 
have not yet been started and, as of mid-Decerrber , 
1971, no permanent professional staff had been ap- 
proved — let alone hired. But, Newark has had unique 
problems beyond the control of the LEA which have in 
general caused the delays. At about the same time 
that project operations we # e to begin, the LEA was 
bese 4 ; by an eleven-week teacher strike. Afterwards , 
representatives of community groups, the LEA, and 
the city administration agreed that a consultant 
might be hired as Acting Director to help in the pro- 
cess of the selection of a CPTF. The CPTF would then 
select a staff, which would be subject to approval 
by the city administration {the CDA City Demonstra- 
tion of Model Cities) and the Superintendent of Schools 
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From mid- June through September , 19 71, TREND efforts 
were devoted to forming a CPTF agreed to by community 
leaders and groups, the Mayor and the Superintendent. 
This lengthy process was required because of the 
strong voice the various parties have in school pro- 
jects targeted for the disadvantaged community. First* 
the numerous groups in the community were informed 
that a CPTF was going to be formed; then, an ad hoc 
tos.K force met a £ev times to suggest CPTF members. 
The list was sent to the Superintendent and the Mayor, 
with the latter making some changes in the selections 
in order to bring in more common representation be- 
tween his Task Force on Education and the TREND CPTF. 

From September unti] Decenber, 1971, the CPTr re- 
ceived orientation and training, began planning a 
needs assessment conference, and interviewed and se- 
lected some potential staff members. These staff 
selections were sent to the CDA for their approval 
in December, 19 71. 

It is clear that the TREND process in Newark operates 
in a cumbersome fashion. But approval from the vari- 
ous sources is required for any project with the kind 
of impact on school projects and children that TREND 
js designed to have. It would be helpful if the ma- 
chinery were to move faster, so that decisions would 
be made more quickly. Everyone expects that the tasks 
will be accomplished more swiftly than have the ini- 
tial steps once the staff is hired. It may, however, 
take a period of adjustment for the staff to be trained 
in the nev; positions. Also, community groups, such as 
the CPTF -- even when they meet frequently as has 
Newark's CPTF (every week or two) — naturally take 
more elapsed tim£ to accomplish tasks than do staff 
members on the job full-time. Newark has a "working 
task force,** one that will make decisions, with staff 
assistance and will take a good deal .of time to reach 
the grant application task. 



Linkages 

(a) Within LEA : Top LEA administrators express their 
support for TREND as a priority • The Director of 
Federal Programs is a member of the CPTF, repre- 
senting the Board of Education, and the Deputy 
Superintendent occasionally drops in on meetings. 
How much assistance present personnel will render 
TREND can only be guessed. But, it is clear the 



LEA cannot direct the CPTF's activities and 
it is questionable whether LEA nudging would 
have hastened the achievements of TREND to 
date . 



(b) Wi th OH, Washington : OE has sent representa- 
tives to Newark to gain acceptance for TREND 
by the LEA, to offer developmental assistance, 
and to serve as liason at some CPTF meetings. 
They have helped to spur Newark to attempt to 
speed up the process a few times , with limited 
success. Because of the proximity of the re- 
gional OE representative , the limited OE travel 
money, and the limited tasks Newark has addressed, 
OE Washington has been less active with the site 
than the Regional Office. 



(c) With Regional HEW ; A special Project TREND 
Officer has been an/pointed to assist Newark 
from the Regional Office. He has been very ac- 
tive in helping to identify available resource** 
for CPTF orientation. TREND has been set as 
one of the Regional Commissioner *s Objectives 
for the current fiscal year, partly from the 
Project Officer's efforts, and the Regional Of- 
fice has set up a task forcu to aid Newark 
TREHD* They (the Regional tafk force) have 
assisted in the orientation and training of the 
CPTF in explaining the scope and content of pro- 
grams available to disadvantaged students. And, 
the TREND officer has been a major resource on 
which the CPTF has called for planning. 



(d) With the New Jersey State Department of Educa - 
tion (SEA) ; The New Jersey SEA has provided Newark 
with the staff it has had thus far. The Acting 
Director was on loan from the SEA, paid by TREND 
as a consultant, during the time that he w/as full- 
time on TREND. Since October 1, 19 71, nominally 
he has been a part-time (1/8 or 1/4 time) advisor 
to TREND, paid by the SEA. Actually, he has de- 
voted many more than five hours per week to TREND 
and he has continued as the Acting Director, as 
well as serving as liaison to the SEA. He expects 
to be able to limit his role to assistance and 
liaison after the staff is hired. 
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(e) With the Disadvantaged Communit y; The disad- 
vantagec eoronuni ty is large and has numerous 
articulate spokesman in Newark. The IJEA had 
task forces playing key roles in school pro- 
jects before TREND cane into being. Therefore , 
everyone recognized the leadership role that the 
CPTF would take. The Acting Director has con- 
sistently supported this. It was chiefly be- 
cause of the numerous community spokesmen that 
selecting an ad hoc committee and a CPTF took 
so many meetings and so many months. TKEND 
would have been doomed from the start had the 
merbers of the CPTF been selected by the LEA 
and imposed upon the community. As it is, 
there appears to be broad community support 
for the CPTF and TREND. 



(f) With the City Administration ; The role in TREND 
of the Mayor and CDA, which is a part of the city 
administration , have been described above. The 
Mayor has also created a Task Force on Education, 
which is looking into the total educational pro- 
gram of Newark, not just special projects for dis- 
advantaged children who are TREND'S target group. 
The Mayor *s Task Force is advisory. It includes 
members of the Board of Education, of the CDA, 
and of the various segments of the community. 
Its function is to suggest concrete recommenda- 
tions on rectifying the ills of the school system. 
Five of its members are also on the CPTF: some 
of them were appointed by the Mayor in order that 
there be coordination between the CPTF and his 
Task Force. 

Newark is also a Planned Variation Model City. 
Ihis program of the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) allows the Mayor to 
approve or disapprove projects as an integral 
part of his comprehensive planning. It is not 
yet clear how this program will impact on such 
matters as TREND project applications. 



6 . CPTF 

(a) Organizational Structure : The CPTF has the fol- 
lowing membership; 
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10 - Parents 

6 - Representatives of organizations 

1 - Representative of principals 

1 Representative of teachers 

1 - Representative of students 

1 - Representative of the Board of Education 

20 ~ TOTAL 

Some of the parents also represent other groups. 
One is a ranker of the Board of Education and 
the Mayor's Task Force on Education, and another 
works for the CDA and is on the Mayor's Task Force. 
One of the organization representatives works for 
the Model Cities Neighborhood Commission and heads 
Title I Parents Advisory Council. Many others 
represent other groups , including business groups. 

The Ad Hoc Committee had eight nominations of the 
twenty changed by the Mayor, to gain better repre- 
sentation for various organizations including his 
Task Force. There have been some recent changes, 
with the CPTF nominating and the Mayor and Super- 
intendent agreeing to new members to replace old, 
inactive menibers (one menfoer changed his category) . 

The CPTF elected officers and set up a personnel 
committee , which interviewed applicants for the 
staff, rated them, and presenter their suggestions 
to the full CPTF, 



(b) Groups Represented : Included among the groups 
represented are the Title I Parent's Advisory 
Committed (a link OE has suggested) , two other 
educational programs. Model Cities (CDA), and 
three other community groups. The parents in- 
clude leaders of other organizations, some with 
multiple ties. Nearly all, if not all, members 
have had previous experience working on projects 
dealing with education. 



(c) Model Cities ; Model Cities is now represented by 
a few people on the CPTF, including the chairman. 
When Newark applied and was approved for TREND 
funds, however. Model Cities Newark was not repre- 
sented. Upon learning of TREND with its obvious 
impact on the Model City area (all of Newark) , 
the CDA sought and was granted a voice in TREND, 
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The state's Model Cities Program had a repre- 
sentative sitting in, but he said he did not 
represent the local Program, A CDA representa- 
tive has since been a part of all meetings of 
the ad hoc committee on CPTF-. Model Cities- 
signed off on TREND after being given veto power 
over staff selections, on behalf of the city ad- 
ministration. The Mayor's changes in the mem- 
bership also increased Model Cities representa- 
tion on the CPTF. No problems have occured since 
between Model Cities and other groups involved 
in TREND. 



(d) Role of CPTF ; The role of the CPTF has already 
been described. Briefly again, they are the key 
decision-makers in TREND (subject to review at 
times) and are a working, group. They are mak- 
ing staff selections, subject to veto by the CDA 
or Superintendent. They will use the staff as 
resources; they are expected to continue to con- 
duct activities as well as to make the initial 
decisions. They plan to conduct the needs assess- 
ment survey possibly before a staff has been hired. 
Clearly, Newark's CPTF is not a mei;e advisory body. 



(e) Orientation and Training : The Acting Director, 

with assistance from the Regional HEW Office, has 
conducted orientation and training for the CPTF — 
generally, in small groups. There have also been 
meetings with all groups represented -- des cribed ■ 
under "Linkages" at which the TREND process 
has been discussed. These meetings have focused 
on speeding up the process. In any case, the 
CPTF members have benefited from the training 
and are, generally, familiar with the TREND pro- 
cess . 



(f) Effectiveness of CPTF : . The CPTF in Newark has 
been extremely active, rarely going for more 
than two weeks without a meeting. They also 
had a personnel screening committee, which spent 
several hours for each of a few weeks interview- 
ing and judging staff applicants. There has 
been some problem with attendance, but there is 
an active core of members that generally attend 
and are able to keep the thread of the process 
going. For a group of extremely active volunteers, 
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the CPTF has been effective; having received 
some orientation, chosen some staff nominees, 
and planned a needs assessment conference. 
But it may be difficult for TREND to meet 
milestones of any reasonable duration if the 
CPTF is forced to perform a large proportion 
of all tasks. The review of their decisions 
should end except for CDA monitoring and evalua- 
tion once the staff has been hired, so TREND 
and the CPTF can move .more expeditiously. 

None of the specific tfusks in the TREND process 
beyond CPTF formation had been performed by mid- 
December , 19 71 , for reasons dis cussed above . 
However, a needs assessment survey to be con- 
ducted in a one-day conference was being planned- 
for January, 19 72. It is expected that the CPTF 
will get assistance from the HEW Regional Office 
and the LEA as well as the former Acting Direc- 
tor, but it is the CPTF members who will imple- 
ment the plans . Plenary sessions and workshops 
will provide for informing the participants and 
for soliciting their oral and written opinions 
on the needs of disadvantaged students in Newark. 
Widespread parent and community participation 
is hoped for. A similar community conference 
was held in 19 71 for Title I, with a large turn- 
out (hundreds of persons) . One of the organizers 
of that conference is one of the CPTF members who 
is most active in planning TREND f s conference. 



8. Evaluation of 'TREND 

No evaluation plans have been formulated except in the 
original planning grant application, where the plan was 
to have the research and evaluation specialist plan and 
direct a self-evaluation of Newark TREND. 



9 . Key Findings — Newark 

(a) Newark TREND has been beset by delays. The mile- 
stones for nearly all tasks are several months 
past. But no one could have foreseen the eleven- 
week teacher strike. Nor did the plans envision 
the lengthy delays in forming a CPTF , because of 
the many community voices which had to be heard 
and because of the unique reviev; function called 
for and granted by the city administration and 
LEA. These delays are not expected to recur once 
• the staff has been hired. 
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(b) The CPTF is almost the operator of TREND in 

Newark. A great deal of assistance and train- 
ing and orientation has been rendered by the 
Acting Director, who remains active as a part- 
time consultant from the SEA. Together, they 
are planning the needs assessment- conference 
as a means of surveying perceptions of the 
needs of disadvantaged students. 



(c) The review function of the city administration 
has becm an active one, with several CPTF nomi- 
nees suggested by the Ad Hoc Committee replaced 
by choices of the Mayor; these changes bolstered 
the linkages to the CDA and to the Mayor's Task 
Force on Education, which is looking into sug- 
gested ways of meeting all the ills of the LEA. 



(d) The local Model Cities program was not repre- 
sented initially in meetings about TREND. After 
voicing some complaint about" their exclusion, 
they were given (CDA) representation and a veto 
power over staff selections . 

(e) The CPTF has been extremely active and has begun 
to make some headway in the TREND, process . 



(f) The Regional HEW Office has given a great deal 
of assistance to TREND in Newark. The SEA's 
contribution has been even greater, since the 
chief liaisonhas been serving as Acting Director 
until a staff is hired and will continue to de- 
vote several hours a week to TREND. 
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D. Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 



o 1. Reasons for and Method of Selection 

The Office of Education chose Portland as a TREND 
site because of the innovative steps Portland has 
been taking, especially in management processes 
such as the installation of a Program Planning 
and Budgeting System (PPBS) , and because of Port- 
land's desire to install a system which would help 
its comprehensive planning and might result in 
better education for its dis advantaged chi ldren • 
The LEA administrators did not have to be "sold" 
TREND . They only had to be informed about it by 
OE for them to begin planning for it. 



2* Organizational Structure of TREND 

TREND in Portland has a Director and a secretary, 
both full-time. They are, located in the Office 
of the Superintendent, directly under the Office 
of Intergovernmental Relations, The original 
TREND planning and occasional higher level policy 
questions have been handled by the latter office, 
which is the central administrative office for all 
programs funded by outside sources. 

Because of his direct tie to the Superintendent of 
Intergovernmental Relations, the Director is able 
to give TREND strong support. The Director is an 
ex-officio member of the TREND Councils and is kept 
informed of TREND'S progress. 

The Director of Project TREND is responsible for 
nearly all TREND matters. He is a former principal 
of a Title I school and a former teacher. Portland 
has accorded principals a good deal of project 
decis iorr- making as to which programs to apply and 
how to shape projects. Thus, the TREND Director 
brought to his new position both administrative ex- 
perience and experience with the problems and possi- 
bilities of federal projects for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. He has performed well in managing the project 
and in helping TREND Councils move through the pro- 
cess. He also has kept other persons inside and 
outside the LEA well informed. 

TREND is located in a logical position in Portland 
and seems to have been given high level support. 
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3. Funding 

Funding for the planning phase in Portland is only 
$59 ,76 8 for a period of sixteen months. The funds 
are from Title III discretionary money. 

The budget in Portland is odd compared to other 
TREND sites: it is the only site to pay stipends 
to members of the CPTFs (Area TREND Councils) , 
although its monthly budget is well under those 
of other sites. However, Portland had its needs 
assessment done by an outside contractor, the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (here- 
after, NWREL or the Lab) , at the bargain rate of 
approximately $12,500. This bargain rate resulted 
from the fact that half NWREL f s budget is paid by 
OE. Otherv/ise, the NWREL work might have cost well 
over $20,000. Thus, Portland TREND really received 
an in-kind contribution of more than $10,000. Added 
to the regular budget, this contribution brings the 
Portland budget more in line with .other TREND sites. 
But, the amount is somewhat limiting for Portland 
because of their unique TREND CPTF: corresponding 
to the three areas into which the school system is 
divided, TREND set up three Area TREND Councils. 
Many of the TREND tasks require staff background 
work, which relate closely to the process used and 
determinations made by the Area Council. Because 
of the three independent Councils , Portland had a 
need for a larger staff than other sites which only 
have single TREND CPTFs. The budget was insuffi- 
cient for meeting the real manpower requirements. 
The Director has managed to give admirable support 
to the Councils, but the luck of a larger staff 
has posed a hardship on both. 

Portland also had a small delay in funding. Pre- 
planning took place without funds from November, 
19 70, through January, 19 71, when the grant appli- 
cation was completed and sent to OE . The grant 
was approved and money obligated in March, 19 71. 
That put TREND four months behind schedule in 
selecting the staff (the Project Director) and 
moving on from there through the TREND process. 



4. Objectives 

(a) Comparison with OE Objectives 

Most of the persons interviewed in Portland 
had a good understanding of the OE TREND 
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process and TREND tasks that they should perform. 
Some of them even recognized the need to examine 
and possibly modify current projects, A few 
persons did place some emphasis on TREND as a 
means to receive more funding. But, by and 
large, there was an interest in a better de- 
livery system for federal funds and greater im- 
pact and improvement in the education of disad- 
vantaged students. 



(b) LEA Performance Objectives 

Portland's application for planning funds in- 
cluded nine performance objectives. The objec- 
tives — quoted from the grant application — 
and our assessment of the progress made toward 
achieving them are as follows: 

{ i ) Operational Products : "A comprehens ive 
assessment of the educational needs of 
disadvantaged students acceptable to a 
majority of the membership of the TREND 
Councils will be written by the TREND 
C staff," 

The needs assessment was written, with 
most of the work performed under a con- 
tract by the NWREL. The majority of 
TREND Council members did accept and 
approve of the needs assessment and re- 
port, although they were unhappy with 
some things about it (as a consequence 
of time limitations) which* they felt 
altered the results. The needs assess- 
ment is addressed more fully below, 
under Section D, 8. 

"A strategy, sensitive to the needs assess- 
ment, to consolidate and coordinate grant 
applications for funds from local, state , 
and federal sources will be written by 
the TREND staff* At least 75 percent of 
the agencies involved in this strategy 
will accept its provisions within the year 
following its being written," 

"A comprehensive project application will 
be written by the TREND staff. It will 
include presently existing program elements, 
new program elements, and modified existing 
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program elements. It will receive en- 
dorsercnt by the TPJ-::JD Councils and will 
be accepted by 75% of the agencies to 
whom it is submitted." 

At the time of the last visit of the eval- 
uators to Portland (mid-November , 19 71) , 
these steps had not yet been taken. The 
TREND Councils, with staff assistance, 
were trying to determine priorities, goals, 
and objectives based on the needs assess- 
ment, which they found to be a lengthy 
process. A decision seems to have been 
nade that current projects or program 
elements will not be examined and modi- 
fied by the TREND sta^f or TREND Councils. 
Many persons in the LEA, especially prin- 
cipals and their staffs, expressed unhappi- 
ness with the idea of TREND being given 
the role of examining and modifying pro- 
jects. At present, the principals and 
their staff generally determine the sub- 
stance of the projects, subject, of course, 
to administrative and Board review. 



Hi) Operational Processes ; "Thre^ TREND Coun- 

■ cils comprised of parents of target students, 
students , representatives of agencies , and 
staff members will meet at least ten times 
each with a 75% attendance average." 

The Councils have been formed and have gener- 
ally met monthly with about a 70 percent at- 
tance rate. Thus, they are likely to meet 
or nearly meet this objective. 

"Members of the TREND Councils will demon- 
strate that they are involved in project 
planning as measured by their responses to 
questionnaires designed by the TREND staff." 

No such questionnaires are known to have 
been distributed. But the actions taken 
by the Council in analyzing the needs assess- 
ment and developing priorities, goals, and 
objectives indicate that they are involved 
in project planning. 

"TREND staff members will demonstrate in- 
creased proficiency in planning and budget- 
ing processes. Acceptable increase in the 
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proficiency will be determined by rating 
scales developed, administered and scored 
by subcontract/ 

No subcontract has been let, to the know- 
ledge of the evaluators. 

(Hi) M anagement Processes : "The project manager 
will incorporate the ideas of the TREND 
Councils and the target population in the 
planning of program elements. Evidence of 
the attainment of the objectives will in- 
clude the final report and the minutes of 
all meetings . " 

As explained above, the TREND Councils have 
been involved in decision-making and plann- 
ing. The minutes do reflect this, as do 
the processes themselves and interviews with 
Council members . 

"The project manager will write a final re- 
port for dissemination to other educational 
agencies, including the Office of Education, 
regional laboratories, other TREND school 
districts, Region X (OE) , state departments 
of education, and inquiring educators/ 

The project is not nearly up to this step, 
but the Director is keeping good records 
of the TREND process, which will allow him 
to meet this objective, 

"The project manager will identify and make 
use of skills and abilities within staff 
and the TREND Councils in assessing needs, 
stating goals and developing plans for pro- 
gram elements. A questionnaire will be 
designed to measure success in this objec- 
tive." 

Council members 1 skills are being used ex- 
tensively. To date, no questionnaires have 
been used to measure success. 



(c) Time Lines 

The time lines set up for the project have been 
shattered, first by the funding delay and later 
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by the reality of how much time* is needed to 
accomplish tasks. As of November, 19 71, the 
TRT.N V) Councils had not finally set priorities, 
goal^, and objectives. The needs assessment 
was done in about ten weeks through an all-out 
effort by the NWIREL. But the dynamics of groups 
with significant community input have caused a 
tremendous stretching out of the time span to 
complete the needs assessment, set priorities, 
goals, and objectives. (More discussion on 
this appears below.) Portland had planned 
(in November, 19 70) to si±>nit their consoli- 
dated grant application before July, 1971. 



5. Linkages 

(a) Within the LEA : TREND has received good support 
from other personnel within the LEA. Initially, 
the Director of the Office of Intergovernmental 
Relations did the TREND pre-planning and drafted 
the grant application. He and his staff have 
continued to aid the project, most notably by 
supplying data for use in the needs assessment. 
They are likely to assist in drafting the consoli- 
dated grant application. Some technical assis- 
tance was rendered by the Division of Evaluation, 
particularly in refining the survey instruments 
used in the needs assessment. Since they are 
directing the implementation of PPBS in the LEA, 
they will probably assist TREND in drafting bud- 
gets and the consolidated grant application, 
rhere has been a fair amount of support within 
the LEA. Top administrators have expressed 
strong commitment to TREND and they are well in- 
formed about it. Some of them have fears, how- 
ever, that the OE staff will be unable to garner 
the money to meet their consolidated grant appli- 
cation requests. 



(b) With OS TREND, Washington : OE has rendered Port- 
land some, but not a great deal, developmental 
assistance. OE^ small TREND staff and the great 
travel time and expense have held down the amount 
of aid. Portland TREND has also had some other 
sources of developmental assistance available, 
including those. within the LEA. The LEA in- 
cludes persons more capable and experienced in 
pertinent areas than are usually found in school 
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systems, Nonetheless , in this newly developing 
project 9 OE guidance has been a leading ingre- 
dient for the staff in performing TREND tasks 
and duties. 



(c) With Regional HEW ; The Regional HEW Office pro* 
vided substantial assistance to Portland TREND 
in pre-planning and in drafting the planning 
grant application for the project. Since then, 
the representative of the Regional Offices has 
been a listener and has served as liason. As 
Director of School Systems, the representative 
handles a broad range of programs, including 
Vocational Education, School Assistance in Fed- 
erally Affected Areas (SAFA) , TREND, and Model 
Cities. Because he was aware of the OE re<* 
quirement for Model Cities signoff and involve- 
ment where the project impacts on the Modal 
Neighborhood, he had Portland TREND get the 
signoff before operations began and had the 
LEA keep Model Cities informed. 



(d) With the Oregon State Department of Education 

(SE7Q : Th e Oregon SEA has been mainly a listene r 
ancfTiason to Portland TREND. The Executive 
Secretary of the Intergroup Human Relations Com- 
mission was designated by the State Superinten- 
dent of Instruction as his major liason. Staff 
members of Title III and Title I have also met 
with the LEA about TREND from time to time. The 
Title III staff have set out their requirements 
for an end-of-f iscal year report, but the limited 
manpower of the SEA has not allowed them to de- 
vote much time to TREND. 



(e) With the Disadvantaged Community : Families 
whose children are Title I and TREND "parti- 
cipants " ~- the "disadvantaged students 11 of 
Portland — are somewhat dispersed and not 
really a community, except for the small num- 
ber of black, low-income families. Some of 
the groups commonly felt to represent "the 
disadvantaged" are well represented on the 
Councils (Model Cities and the local Community 
Action Agency , the Portland Metropolitan 
Steering Committee — PMSE) . Some of the 
"disadvantaged" (Title I) parents and some 
of the groups representatives are not themselves 
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"dis advantaged*' but they arc articulate and 
do seen to express the viewpoints ano inter- 
ests of the target population. The TREND 
Director h*s worked hard and well in keeping 
everyone apprised of TREND'S progress. 



(f) With Ot he r TRE N D Sites : Portland's needs 
assessment survey report was used as back- 
ground for El Paso and has been distributed 
for use at late TREND sites (especially the 
six in the second-round) . Portland TREND 
also put together a package of memoranda, 
minutes of Council meetings, and background 
papers which have gone to those sites and 
to San Jose* The San Jose TREND staff also 
visited Portland and exchanged ideas and 
experiences about the needs assessment and 
other facets of the TREND process. Portland 
has also kept a good record of their evolving 
project, so that it might be replicated by 
other sites. 



6. Area TREND Councils (Councils) 

(a) Organizational Structure : There are three Area 
TREND Councils, Portland's equivalent of thtf 
CPTF, set up to correspond to the geographic 
structure of the LEA. It is difficult to des- 
cribe the structure of any of the Councils for 
several reasons: first, they have a mixture 
of "regular" members and ex-officio members, 
with the lines between the types of members 
nearly non-existent. Ex-officio members are 
in some cases more representative of the target 
group than regular members and they vote at 
times (though most decisions are reached by 
coirjr.on agreement) . Furthermore, members serve 
in multiple roles, e.g. , as representatives of 
groups , agencies , or schools , and as parents 
at the same time. There are a total of about 
sixty-five positions (some persons are ex- 
officio members of more than one Council) on 
the Councils. Some forty to fifty percent 
of the members (not counting ex-officio mem- 
bers) are parents and there are a couple of 
Model Cities and PMSC representatives on each 
Council. Both professional and lay representa- 
tives of those groups are included, though the 
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professionals have played a larger role. The 
membership does appear to fall within the sug- 
gested OE guidelines. 

The Councils also set up an executive committee, 
corroo^ed of the leadership they elected, to 
coordinate the movement of tha three Councils 
through the TREND process. The LEA had planned 
to have the staff occupy these positions but 
the Councils chose their own leaders, mostly 
parents. This committee has not made decisions 
for the Councils. They have suggested alterna- 
tive approaches to tasks, with a common frame- 
work lor the three Councils. 

The Councils also have set up subcommittees, 
to analyze the needs assessment data on dif- 
ferent bases (e.g., by grade level in one case 
and by need groups in another) and to identify 
resources . 



(b) Funding : Portland has paid their Council members 
who do not get regular pay for time spent at 
Council meetings (probably everyone but LEA, 
Model Cities, and PMSC professional representa- 
tives) stipends of $10 for half-day sessions or 
$20 for full days. Originally, expenses such 
as baby-sitting fees and carfare were to be paid, 
but the stipends proved easier to administer and 
fairer to persons taking leave. The payments may 
be in part responsible for the relatively high 
rate of attendance in Portland, compared to other 
TREND sites. 



(c) Groups Represented : Teachers, principals, Model 
Cities, PMSC, and Title I parent Advisory 11 Coun- 
cils are the major groups represented. The repre- 
sentatives tend to be very articulate. Some have 
only recently elevated themselves above positions 
of socio-economic disadvantage, while others are 
still in that condition. In any case, they repre- 
sent the target population well. 



(d) Model Cities : Model Cities has been kept well 
informed and highly involved in TREND from the 
early planning stages . They were asked to and 
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did sign off on the project at the start of 
TREND. The staff of the CDA and the lay 
leadership of the Model Neighborhood Corrxdssion 
are both represented on the Councils. Rela- 
tions between TREND and Model Cities have been 
smooth . 



(e) Role of Coun cils ; The LEA in their planning 

grant application expected the Councils to play 
a reviewing role, which would supplement the 
role of the staff* Because the staff was so 
small (only the TREND Director and his secre- 
tary) and because the Director believes strongly 
in the value of community input , he successfully 
influenced the Councils to become working task 
forces. The Councils have been re-writing the 
procedures (and milestones) under which TREND 
has operated in Portland. They are the decision- 
making bodies (subject, of course, to the legal 
authority of the Board of Education) . 

They suggested items for inclusion in the needs 
assessment surveys. They conducted a lengthy 
analysis and transformation of the data gathered 
in the needs assessment done by NWREL and have 
been deciding the priorities, goals, and objec- 
tives, with the benefit of guidance and some 
analysis from the TREND Director. They will 
decide which project-needs to pursue and may 
play other roles not originally anticipated 
for them. 

The SEA (Title III) asked to have TREND parti- 
cipants fill out a chart listing their roles in 
TREND tasks and activities. No forms were 
filled out by Council members as such but some 
local PAC members (parents) completed the forms. 
The:?2 were no surprising results, but one self- 
analysis is somewhat revealing. Persons in 
the category "Local School," which included both 
staff and local PAC chairmen, generally put them- 
selves in the role of those with the primary tas)s 
responsibility (planning and implementation) . 
Without a separation of staff from PAC chairmen, 
one cannot be sure how many in each category 
answered, but signatures indicate that some lo- 
cal staff members saw themselves with the primary 
responsibility for setting goals at all levels, 
identifying resources , preparing, reviewing, 
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monitoring, and evaluating the plan. They seem 
to want to relegate the TREND Councils to an 
advisory role. This corresponds to their aver- 
sion to a TREND review and modification of the 
operation of current projects. 



(f) Or ientation and Training ; Portland hired NWREL 
to help run the orientation of the Councils, 
using a problem-solving/corjnunications model 
(Research Utilizing Problem Solving Techniques 
or RUPS) for a major portion of the workshop- 
orientation. Sessions were conducted over a 
three-day period. The sessions constituted the 
initial contact of most Council members with 
TREND. "jVenty-four of thirty-seven "regular" 
mexrbers participated. Unfortunately / most of 
those missing the sessions were those most 
directly tied to the target population par- 
ents and students. It is unclear how many ex- 
officio members attended. The background infor- 
mation about the TREND process and programs for 
the disadvantaged did assist the Council members. 
It led to Council requests for more information 
and for briefing sessions with top LEA personnel 
to gain support and commitment. Upon further 
Council requests, two more PAC Title I repre- 
sentatives were added to each Council and PMSC 
staff were made "regular" members rather than 
ex-officio members. The TREND staff was asked 
to "re-recruit" absent appointees. 

The sessions would have been more valuable had 
there been greater attendance of student and 
parent members. Perhaps better attendance could 
have been achieved through more advanced notice 
or the selection of a better time. 



(g) Effectiveness of Councils : The Councils have 

been effective as decision-makers. Unfortunately, 
however, as generally occurs with a group of per- 
sons of such diverse occupations and with such 
busy schedules, their activities consumed many 
more hours than the planners originally antici- 
pated. Therefore/ all milestones that the staff 
has set and re-set have fallen by the wayside. 
In fact, milestones have been fairly well aban- 
doned. One of the problems causing delay was 
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the unhapp.iness that many members felt with 
the needs assessment done by the outside con- 
tractor, who had worked under tight deadlines. 
Another problem was the common dilemma of groups: 
their meetings often deal with 'side issues and 
the time that the group can spend on tasks is 
quite limited compared to the time a full-time 
staff could devote to tasks. However, Portland's 
TREND process, because of the major role of the 
Councils, will result in a truly community- 
oriented plan and consolidated grant application. 



7. Diagnostic Inventory (D/I) 

The Diagnostic Inventpry took about five days to com- 
plete over a two-week period. Most of it called for 
the TREND Director to have his former colleagues 
principals and administrators — fill out some infor- 
mation about how they make decisions and how the LEA's 
management process flows. The D/I has proven to be of 
some slight benefit to OE visitors to Portland and has 
had almost no benefit for TREND there. The TREND Dir- 
ector already knw about as much of this process as he 
might have learned from the D/I. 



8. Needs Assessment and Following Tasks 

The needs assessment survey was conducted by an out- 
side contractor, NWREL. Because OE provides half of 
the Lab's budget, the Lab designed and performed the 
survy at a low cost and as a crash effort, in a period 
of about ten weeks. Teachers, parents, and students 
were surveyed. All data in the surveys referred only 
to the target population. The Lab was paid $12,500, 
of which $3,750 was paid to members of the LEA staff 
and to parents for their efforts, including complet- 
ing the surveys. The payments to the last two groups 
were needed to meet the tight deadline. Other steps 
taken to meet the deadline were the selection of a 
sample of Head Start parents as the only parents sur- 
veyed, and the failure to make certain that principals 
would cooperate with the survey of their students be- 
forehand. 

The Councils appreciated the quick work of the Lab, 
which rushed to get the surveys completed before the 
end of the school year and in time, OE and Portland 
hoped, to have a consolidated grant application com- 
pleted by July, 19 71. There were several costs paid 
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for the crash effort. The Head Start parents were 
an atypical , unusually active group — eighty per- 
cent of them reported that they were involved in 
the project. Head Start calls for special parent 
involvement. But they provided a small, identifi- 
able group which would be likely to respond quickly. 
The time frame for distribution and collection of 
questionnaires was only several days . 

The student returns were also not entirely reliable, 
because on% of the five high school principals re- 
fused to allow his students to be surveyed. He 
feared that they would respond in order to meet the 
anticipated desires of the surveys, not in a forth- 
right and honest fashion. More time would have 
permitted the Lab to make certain that participa- 
tion would be forthcoming. 

Though the Councils do not seem to have voiced this 
criticism of the survey, OE felt that limiting the 
survey to the target population rather than includ- 
ing a control group of "normal" students was a 
deficiency of the survey design, since no standards 
for comparison were provided. Portland TREND and 
the Lab felt the identification of status profiles 
of the students would provide sufficient informa- 
tion about needs . The Lab wrote an extensive re- 
port which has been distributed to other TREND sites. 

A need implies a standard which should be met. Such 
standards should be stated explicitly. Further, in 
order to set priorities, TREND Council members had 
to have some standards by which to judge the most 
important needs. The surveys only identifies whi ch 
needs existed without a clear indication of their 
intens ity , except in reading and mathematics , where 
system-wide testing has been done regularly and data 
are, therefore, available for comparison to a control 
group . 

The Council members used the Lab's data to draft 
statements expressing the identified needs. They 
set up sub -committees to determine initial priori- 
ties by general areas of need . The Counci Is then 
rated each statement of need numerically. The 
Director classified the statements by the general 
area of need, summed the priority ratings, and pre- 
sented them to the Councils. The Councils were a 
little surprised with the results and have re-arranged 
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some of the priorities. They have been frustrated 
by the results of the needs assessment and priority 
determinations. Therefore, they are partially re- 
jecting the results and the processes leading to 
them. 

Perhaps none of these problems would have been solved 
even if a control group had been surveyed and even if 
more time had been allowed for the needs assessment* 
But it seems likely that the Councils would have given 
more credibility to the results of the surveys and 
standards would have been provided to serve as base- 
line data' against which to measure the needs of dis- 
advantaged students. 

The needs assessment surveys (status profiles) did 
provide some baseline data for the Councils. The Coun- 
cils finished the needs assessment and used the re- 
sults to set priorities in a process which, although 
lengthy, does represent their opinions and findings . 
Thus, it meets the TREND objective of local' planning. 
The process has also gained for the target community 
extensive training of lay representatives. 

The LEA staff have identified current projects, in the 
Office of Intergovernmental Relations, The Councils 
and other groups involved in education in Portland 
have identified most other resources available to the 
LEA to meet the needs of disadvantaged students. These 
groups also have discussed the possiblity of submitting 
a consolidated grant application for education projects 
in Portland through another route to OE and other fed- 
eral, state, and local funds. This might accomplish 
some TREND goals, particularly abetter application and 
funding process in a different and better way, but 
its future is uncertain . 



Evaluation of TREND 

The LEA set up performance objectives, which is one 
means of evaluating TREND'S performance. SEA Title 
III personnel have asked Port land . TREND for a limited 
report — mainly a description of Portland's activi- 
ties — to meet SEA evaluation requirements. The 
TREND Director has kept records sufficient to enable 
him to respond. Portland will, therefore, evaluate 
its own project for two groups — the LEA and the SEA. 
Probably the same evaluation used for the SEA will 
meet OE requirements for an evaluation report. 



10. Key Findings — Portland 

(a) The Portland school system welcomed TREND as an 

aid in its development of more effective planning, 
budgeting, and use of funds* 



(b) TREND in Portland is well and logically located 
to accomplish its purposes. It falls directly 
under the Office of Intergovernmental Relations 
which coordinates outside funds and which lies, 
in turn, in the Office of the Superintendent . 
LEA commitment is also sufficient for achieving 
TREND'S objectives. Support has come chiefly 
from the Office of Intergovernmental Relations 
and the Division of Evaluation. 



(c) The budget might have been a problem for TREND. 

totals only $59,768 (from Title III discretionary 
funds) for sixteen months. It allows for only a 
Project Director and a Secretary — a very small 
staff, especially considering the makeup of the 
Portland equivalent of a CPTF (three Area TREND 
Councils corresponding to the area organization 
of the LEA) . Portland has not suffered too much 
from the small budget because the Councils have 
done a good deal of the work on TREND tasks them- 
selves and the needs assessment survey was sub- 
contracted at a bargain rate to the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory ( "NWREL" or the 
"Lab") , which gets OE funding as half of its 
support. Also, the TREND Director is an experi- 
enced ex-principal of a Title I school, familiar 
with federal programs and planning. He has per- 
formed well. • 



(d) OE TREND objectives seem to be well understood 

and well expressed in Portland. The LEA developed 
nine sound performance objectives for TREND, Final 
proof as to whether they have been met is not yet 
available, but the milestones originally set are 
long past. One cause of delay was tardy funding* 
A second cause of delay resulted from lengthy Coun- 
cil processes as a consequence of group dynamics. 
A third cause of delay was the assumption of greater 
task responsibility by the Councils ♦ 

Some interim judgments can be made. The project 
seems likely to meet or come close to meeting the 
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the objectives of TREND Council activity (ten 
meetings in a year and 75 percent attendance), 
of Council ideas being incorporated into plans, 
and of Council skills being utilized. A needs 
assessment was done and accepted by a majority 
of Council members and the Director will be 
able to write a final report and should have 
increased his planning and budgeting proficiency. 

Development of a strategy for consolidating grant 
applications which is "sensitive to" the needs 
assessment, and drafting of a consolidated grant 
application, with the strategy and funded appli- 
cations accepted by seventy-five percent of the 
agencies involved, may come close to accomplish- 
ment. But sensitivity of principals and their 
staffs concerning their authority to shape pro- 
jects seems likely to preclude TREND from ever 
suggesting modifications of existing projects . 



(e) Regional HEW support was extensive i;o pre-planning 
phases. Since operations began, OE Washington has 
rendered some developmental assistance, but other 
outside sources (especially the SEA) — because of 
their limited manpower mainly have been listeners 
and liasons to their respective agencies. 



(f) The three Area Councils have approximately sixty- 
five members, including ex-officio members who 
function as regular members. Title I Parent Ad- 
visory Committees, students, LEA, administrators 
and staff, the local Community Action Agency/ and 
Model Cities are all well represented in accord 
with OE suggestions. Many persons serve multiple 
roles , both as direct representatives <of the tar- 
get population and as representatives of groups. 
Considering multiple roles, Council make-up 
approximates CPTF suggested guidelines of OE. 
Councils elected leaders, who formed an execu- 
tive committee to share ideas and aim at Council 
coordination. Sub -committees have been used for 
accomplishment of sub-tasks, e.g., to divide the 
drafting of nueds statements into workable sec- 
tions . 



The Councils have played the leading role in the 
accomplishment of most tasks, in completing the 
needs assessment, and setting priorities. They 
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have been effective*, although tl^eir work has 
extended the time line§ originally established. 

For those who attended, the three-day orienta- 
tion proved valuable fo^r background and planning. 
Unfortunately , few of the parent and student Coun- 
cil members were present at the orientation. 



(g) A Diagnostic Inventory was written but has had 
little value for Portland TREND. 



(h) The needs assessment was sub-contracted to NWREL 
for $12,500, of which $3,750 was paid to respon- 
dents and staff for their survey time. The crash 
effort , in an attempt to meet deadlines , sacri- 
ficed some planning and caused selection of one 
high school (of five) where the principal refused 
to allow student participation. The parent group 
selected was Head Start parents , ^who are required 
by Head Start to be involved in their children's 
educational program, so that s urvey res ults were 
distorted. No control group was used for any 
survey (except regular, standardized testing) , so 
no standard for measurement of gaps or intensity 
of needs was present. The needs assessment was, 
however , a fairly sound profile of dis advantaged 
students and provided useful data upon which the 
Councils may base priorities, goals, and objec- 
tives . 



(i) The Council has performed the lengthy tasks of 

writing needs statements and setting priorities, 
goals , and objectives . The Director classified 
and summed the priorities among needs statements 
in^areas selected by the Councils * The Council 
is doing a competent job of moving toward develop- 
ment of new projects, with the perspective of the 
target population clearly in mind. 

(j) Portland TREND will evaluate itself, demonstrating' 
its performance measured against LEA objectives 
and describing their year's activities for the 
SEA Title III staff, as Title III has requested. 
The Director will have no problem drafting these 
reports because he has kept adequate records. 
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E. San Jcse Unified School District 



1. Reasons for and Method of Selection 

OB and the California State Department of Education 
(hereafter, "the SEA 11 ) chose the San Jose Unified 
School District as a TREND site for several reasons. 
(This LEA is but one of four LEAs in the City of San 
Jose. For convenience, however, we will simply re- 
fer to it hereafter as "San Jose 11 or the "LEA") . The 
LEA had a new Superintendent who, with many other per- 
sons in the community (including the new mayor) , was 
anxious to improve the education of disadvantaged 
students in the district. San Jose's minority popu- 
lation, especially the approximately thirty percent 
Chicano population, is rising in its visibility and 
activism. The city of San Jose was believed to have 
a good Model Cities Program* It is also a Planned 
Variation Model City, under which the Mayor is given 
the power to plan comprehensively for city programs, 
including those in education. (This special planning 
assignment has just begun, so no interaction or antici- 
pation of relations with TREND are apparent yetj 



2. Organizational Structure of TREND 

The San Jose TREND organizational structure has been 
modified since the original application was submitted, 
but the basic location of the project within the LEA 
remains the same. The TREND Director is the Adminis- 
trative Assistant for Planning. He reports to the 
Director of Personnel and Planning, who, in turn, re- 
ports to the second-highest LEA administrator — the 
Associate Superintendent. The TREND Director divides 
his time about equally between his two responsibilities, 
LEA planning and TREND. Formerly, he was/ Administrative 
Assistant for Compensatory Education in charge of locat- 
ing and applying for funding and of implementing and 
supervising (reviewing, not operating) compensatory 
education projects. That experience and his earlier 
experience as a teacher prepared him well for direct- 
ing the TREND process. It might have been better if 
he were located in a higher position, closer to the 
Superindendent and the Assistant Superintendents for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, as a means of in - 
suring TREND the significant role it needs. 
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There is one other professional member of the TREND 
staff. He has the positions as Assistant Director 
and Director of Community Services for TREND. He is 
situated in the Urban Education Office and is assisted 
by the community-oriented Compensatory Education staff 
there. He coordinates his activities with the TREND 
Director. To date, this double line of authority does 
not seem to have caused TREND any problems and the 
integration of the Assistant Director with the Compen- 
satory Education staff may have benefited TREND. 

The Assistant Director is a Teamster on leave. He is 
a community leader and, in fact, was the Chairman of 
the Model Cities Neighborhood Commission until he re- 
signed to accept this one-year LEA position. He is 
not a high school graduate but he brought to TREND a 
strong community perspective and community support 
for the project. 

Originally, the TREND Director was to devote seventy- 
five percent of his time to TREND, during the nine 
months of the planning grant. The Assistant Director 
was to be full-time for nine months . He was to be 
assisted for four months by three Community Coordina- 
tors. This staff pattern was submitted to OE in early 
December , 19 70 . 

The project did not really begin operations until July, 
19 71. By September, 1971, the TREND staff could see 
that changes in the staffing and budget were necessary. 
Therefore, the grant was extended three months to a 
total of twelve months -~ from July, 19 71*/ until June, 
19 72. The Director is now on TREND one-half time and 
the Assistant Director, full-time for the twelve months. 
It was agreed that the services of the Coordinators 
would be available but would be financed out of the 
Compensatory Education budgets rather than from TREND, 
since these projects, which have paid their salaries, 
form the core of TREND'S focus. 

One other person has been close to being a member of 
the staff. TREND has hired a college professor with 
signi f icant and extens ive experience in evaluation and 
needs assessment to provide developmental assistance 
for the project. At times, he frets been quasi-di rector 
of the project, in performing or directing the perfor- 
mance of tasks. Despite TREND'S slow start, he had 
already devoted four weeks of time to TREND by early 
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November, 19 71 (when the evaluators last visited 
San Jose) . 

The staff had performed their functions adequately 
in those first few months of qperation. The Assis- 
tant Director is rather unique. He is more of a 
community representative to the project than an LEA 
representative to the target population . This is a 
bonus for TREND . He and the Community Coordinators 
have provided ajcommunity perspective throughout the 
setting of goals for the design of the needs assess- 
ment survey instrument. 

The Director has performed fairly well. In the goal 
setting, he has delegated a surprising amount of re- 
sponsibility to the Assistant Director, where he might 
have played a larger role himself. He has depended on 
the outside contractor to an unanticipated extent in 
performing TREND tasks. Unfortunately for TREND, the 
planning responsibilities of its Director have been 
quite heavy , which at times reduces the amount of time 
he has available to spend on TREND, His record-keeping 
for TREND has been a little lax when considered in terms 
of replication of the project but fine in order to ac- 
complish other TREND objectives. 



Funding 

The amount of funding has posed only a small problem 
for San Jose. What has been a problem was the. great 
delay in securing funds. The $79,002 grant in dis- 
cretionary Title III money was awarded in May, 19 71, 
six months after application was first made to Title 
III and four months after submission of a revised bud- 
get, df f ici al , written noti fi cation was not received 
until early July, 19 71. Disagreement over the role 
Model Cities was to play in the project caused a good 
deal of the delay. 

A budget item that might become a problem is that the 
time and dollar amount allotted for the services of the 
outside contractor is being used up quite rapidly, and 
at a faster rate than was planned. 

The funding period was stretched out to run for twelve 
months, rather than the originally projected nine months 
— a more realistic time frame for TREND. 
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Objectives 

Only the persons closely associated with TREND seemed 
to have more than a fleeting knowledge of TREND, The 
CPTF does not include any Board of Education members. 
As of November, 1971, no products had been completed 
about which the Board xaembers might have been informed. 
The Superintendent, however, is very familiar with the 
TREND project and its objectives, as are the Urban 
Education staff and a small group of administrators 
and teachers, all of whom have assisted in develop- 
ing goals for the survey instrument and many of whom 
are e^~officio members of the Title I Parents Advisory 
Committee (PAC) which is the CPTF, The new liason to 
TREND has just begun to familiarize himself with TREND. 

Those who were closely involved in the TREND process 
were particularly well acquainted with the needs assess- 
ment steps and the improved application and delivery 
systems that they hoped would result. Some persons 
emphasized the improved procedures (and the anticipated 
end result of improved education) . Others, particularly 
some of the persons with a heavy community orientation, 
emphasized the improvement in the education of "their 
children", but saw new money as a crucial element in 
this. One person emphasized the needs assessment 
task as a means of involving a large number of parents 
in the improvement of the education of their children. 

The revised time lines are being met. The outside con- 
tractor has worked through a similar process before 
and hopes to ke*p TREND on schedule, (See Appendix B 
for those time lines.) The fact that he has laid out 
the schedule, though in conjunction with the staff, 
is a rather backward situation, although he does have * 
great familiarity with needs assessment and planning 
processes. Since the staff and CPTF did not develop 
the behavioral objectives that were to be used in 
the goals survey, he was forced to. 1 It is true that 
this is a difficult task, especially for persons 
without previous experience in developing behavioral 
objectives. This task was an unexpected extra burden 
for the contractor and reduced the community f s role 
in the needs assessment, at the request of their 
representatives. - 



Linkages 

(a) Within the LEA: The top LEA administrators have 
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expressed a strong commitment to TREND- Assis- 
tance from LEA staff outside TREND has also been 
fairly substantial. The Compensatory Education 
Community Coordinators and a selected group of 
teachers, principals, and central office project 
administrators have assisted the TREND staff in 
developing goals • 

(b) With QE, Washington : OE, Washington, st<iff pro- 
vided a good deal of assistance in getting TREND 
started, Washington staff from Titles I and 
III accompanied TREND staff to San Jose to try 
to resolve the problem of the Model Cities role 
in the project. The OE staff later assisted 
the TREND staff in reshaping the budget in Wash- 
ington to meet project needs in a better fashion. 
Since the project began operations (in the summer 
of 19 71) , OE has provided only a small amount of 
assistance, which consisted mainly of helping 
San Jose in planning and implementing TREND acti- 
vities . 

(c) With Regional HEW ; The Regional Office devoted 
a considerable amount of time to helping to 
settle the question of Model Cities' role in 
TREND. Ordinarily, the Model Cities Program 
must sign off on TREND applications. The Re- 
gional Office agreed to waive Model Cities sign- 
off for the San Jose TREND grant, under San 
Jose 1 s special circumstances which we described 
below in sub-section (e) . Within the Regional 
Office , the lias on and developmental as sis tance 
functions have been lodged mainly with the 
Director of Urban and Community Education Pro- 
jects, whose other responsibilities include 
Model Cities education projects. San Jose 
TREND has also been made a Regional OE Com- 
missioner's Objective, a priority in that 
Office. 

(d) With the California State Department of Educa- 
tion (SEA) : Various offices or divisions within 
the SEA have provided assistance to TREND. More 
aid might have been given but the SEA has been 
undergoing a reorganization and developmental 
assistance duties for TREND have only recently 
shifted to the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion, Title III personnel helped write and 
revise the grant application and have informed 
San Jose TREND that they are expected to write 
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a descriptive type of report to meet the re- 
quirement for an annual evaluation. The 
Division of Compensatory Education has recently 
been enlarged to include most of the programs 
involving disadvantaged students. Their com- 
munity relations personnel have attended some 
TREND meetings in San Jose. They expect to 
yrovide more assistance to TREND in the future. 
One area where they might offer assistance is 
in drafting a consolidated grant application. 
The SEA already has developed and begun to 
test such a document in conjunction with some 
LEAs. 

(e) With the Disadvantaged Community : There was a 
great deal of controversy, friction, and delay 
in clarifying the role of Model Cities in TREND. 
The San Jose Model Cities Program includes parts 
of four LEAs, of which San Jose Unified is one. 
There is more than one LEA in the city of San 
Jose, but only San Jose Unified lies entirely 
within the city. Only a small portion of the 
area that San Jose Unified covers is in the 
Model Cities area, and only four of the seven 
San Jose Unified Title I schools are in the 
Model Cities area. 

This overlapping geographic maze also caused 
some conflict among groups about TREND. The 
question arose whether only San Jose Unified 
should be included or all of the city of San 
Jose and all of the Model Cities program area. 
» 

There was some resentment by persons in the 
target population over the fact that OE sug- 
gested (a few months after the first applica- 
tion was submitted) giving Model Cities the 
key role in signing off on (approving) the 
TREND application and that OE would require 
that Model Cities be given substantial involve- 
ment in the project through the Community Plan- 
ning Task Force (CPTF) . Local resentment stemmed 
in part from past experiences with Model Cities 
and in part from the desire to avoid the crea- 
tion of another group (the CPTF) stacked on top 
of "the Title I Parents Advisory Committee (PAC) . 
The San Jose PAC had been granted new powers 
by the LEA as j settlement of a lawsuit challenging 
that some Title I funds had been misuses. Many 
persons in the Chicane community wanted to bol- 
ster the PAC's role and saw a separate TREND 
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CPTF as another group which would draw from 
the PAC soKie of its functions and power. 

The problem was resolved through community and 
HEW agreement to waive the Model Cities signoff 
on the TREND planning grant application and to 
have the PAC act as the CPTF. Letters request- 
ing permission to proceed in this manner were 
sent to Regional HEW by the CDA Director (a 
Model Cities mayoral appointee) , by the Mayor 
of San Jose, and by the Chairman of the Model 
Neighborhood Commission. The LEA' pays one-half 
the salary of a liason man between the LEA and 
Model Cities, so there is Model Cities awareness 
of TREND activities. A signoff will be required 
and given on future TREND grant applications. 

TREND'S formal relations with the target popula- 
tion are through the system-wide PAC, which serves 
and has representatives from the seven Title I 
schools in the LEA (Title I f lands are focused on 
a limited number of elementary schools to meet 
SEA requirements) . There are also local, school 
PACs, but the system-wide PAC is the TREND CPTF. 

TREND'S informal linkage with the target popula- 
tion is through the TREND and Urban Education 
staffs, who have bean active with the target 
group . This informal linkage has been an unique 
asset to San Jose TREND and has garnered strong 
community support and interest in TREND. 



(f) With Other TREND Sites : The staff on San Jose 

TREND has benefited from the sharing of experi- 
ences with the Portland project. The San Jose 
TREND Director, Assistant Director, and outside 
contractor visited Portland to discuss TREND and 
to share experiences in planning and operations. 

6. Community Planning Task Force (CPTF) 

(a) Organi national Structure and Groups Represented : 
The CPTF is the system-wide Title I Parents Ad- 
visory Committee {PAC) . There have been some 
recent changes in the PAC membership. More were 
expected shortly after the evaluators last visit 
(November, 1971). At the time of their visit, 
the evaluators found some uncertainty over who 
the members were. 
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There are thirteen parents, two elected by the 
parents at each of the. six Title I public schools 
and one elected at the one Title I parochial 
school. There* appear to be nineteen ex-officio 
members of the PAC. (No one seems certain of 
the accuracy of the list of PAC members.) Twelve 
of the ex-officio members are in the Urban Educa- 
tion Office, one is a planner and another is from 
the Department of Instruction, for a total of 
fourteen LEA representatives • The LEA does not 
dominate the PAC, however. Many of the Urban 
Education staff members are oriented toward the 
disadvantaged community. The TREND Assistant 
Director and the Community Coordinators are 
among this group. 

Other groups represented on the PAC by ex-officio 
members include Model Cities (the CDA, represented 
by its liason man) , the Community Action Agency 
and two Mexican-American groups or programs , 

Taken on the basis of formal classification, the 
only parents are the thirteen voting members (about 
forty percent of all members of the PAC) , Their 
perspective, however, tends to be supported and 
reinforced by the other PAC members, most of whom 
are also drax^n from the disadvantaged, Chicano 
population. 



(b) Model Cities : The potential role, of Model Cities 
caused a substantial delay in the initiation of 
TREND operations in San Jose, A part of this 
problem was that the issue was raised belatedly, 
only after a good deal of planning had been done. 
The Model Cities Program (CDA) is now to have a 
liason man as an ex-officio PAC member. The 
TREND Assistant Director has remained a member 

of the Model Cities Neighborhood Commission's 
Committee on Youth and Education and discusses 
TREND with the Committee, from time to time. Re- 
porting tends to be done on an informal basis, 
but Model Cities is informed about TREND, 

(c) Role of CPTF : The role of the CPTF or PAC is 
somewhat unclear, A group of eighteen persons 
did play the major role in developing the goals 
for the TREND survey instrument. The eighteen 
included: eleven parents of children enrolled 
in Title I schools, a Model Cities community 
representative, two directors of local community 
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agencies concerning education, two classroom 
teachers, and two LEA administrators from the 
central office. The two TREND professionals 
were included, one in the last group and the 
other as a community representative . Some of 
this group of eighteen are on the CPTF (PAC) , 
but just how many is unclear. It is readily 
apparent , however, that the group gave TREND 
a proper community perspective. 



(d) Effectiveness of CPTF : It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to assess the effectiveness of the CPTF 
because of their uncertain role. The group of 
eighteen described above have effectively carried 
out their function. However,, it appears that 
the TREND staff interact with persons represent- 
ing the target population in an informal and in- 
consistent way. Some activities have been con- 
ducted with a group which included some but not 
all CPTF members/ while other persons not on 
the CPTF have been included. For example, a 
group initially received training in teaching 
others to write behavioral objectives for the 
TREND survey. The group was composed of about 
a dozen persons, all of them LEA personnel ex- 
cept for the outside contractor — who was doing 
the training — and an evaluator from Unco, Inc. 
Some of the persons were some of the same devel- 
opers present in the group of eighteen , des cribed 
above. But the group was not the CPTF (or PAC) . 
The CPTF was to supervise distribution and col- 
lection of the needs assessment survey, with the 
aid of individual school PACs . The role and 
effectiveness of the CPTF remains uncertain and 
depends on TREND staff decisions on whether to 
include all of the CPTF members as a group or 
some of them as individuals able to supply the 
community input TREND calls for. Thus , there 
seems to be no harm in this staff approach. 
There has been significant community input, 
though not necessarily from the CPTF. 

7. Diagnostic Inventory (D/I) 

The Diagnostic Inventory was informally drafted by the 
TREND staff during the summer of 1971. They were ad- 
vised by OE TREND personnel that the D/I was primarily 
for their use and training. ' Therefore, they never 
completed it as a formal document. It appears to have 
had very little value for them. 
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8. Needs Assessment and Other Tasks 

The process through which San Jose TREND is proceed- 
ing to develop a basis for the qpnsolidated grant 
application is unique among TRENEL sites. As set 
out in Table A , a few months vrere spent develop- 
ing the eleven summary goals for the needs assessment 
survey instrument from a list of forty-one narrower 
goals* Members of the LEA-wide PAC * and the 
local school PACs were to distribute and collect 
the instruments . The process is, however, a valid 
one . One needs assessment survey ins trument (in 
English and in Spanish) was designed for teachers, 
parents, and students rather than three separate 
instruments used at most sites. One other step, 
which lies in the future, has been placed in a dif- 
ferent perspective than usual: resources will be 
identified before priorities are set/ this will cast 
priorities in the framework of available funds. 
This may limit TREND somewtfiat, since sometimes well- 
written and well-substantiated proposals can be "sold" 
within OE to a program. On the other hand, this may 
be a realistic way of proceeding in seeking out new 
money . 

The contractor (professor) has laid out the steps — 
ones which he has led projects through before — so, 
the process will probably flow smoothly. In Novem- 
ber, 1971, time lines were being met. 

The SEA may give TREND assistance in the development 
of a consolidated grant application. Another possi- 
bility is for TREND to develop a format of their own 
for the application, as an alternative approach to 
that task. 



9. Evaluation of TREND 

The SEA 1 s Title III staff has asked the TREND staff 
to write an evaluation of the project next spring 
in the form of a diary describing TREND 1 s procesi 
As preparation for that report, the staff has out- 
lined the process followed in creating the needs 
assessment survey instrument. The reporting require- 
ment should be met easily next spring. 



10 . Key Findings 

(a) Sa.u Jose's TREND project was selected as an LEA 
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anxious to improve the education of disadvan- 
taged children, with a new group of leading 
officials and growing activism of the TREND 
target population. San Jose was also felt 
to have a good Model Cities program. 

(b) The two-man TREND staff is composed of an ad- 
ministrator-planner, who has overseen the opera- 
tion of compensatory education projects for 
several years , and a non-educator, who is well 
respected in the lay community as a leader of 
the target population and who also is a man who 
demands results. His leadership has helped TREND 
gain community support . 

The Director is located in the Office of the 
Director of Personnel and Planning, who reports 
to the Associate Superintendent. TREND might 
benefit more from a location of the staff closer 
to the top of the LEA's structure. The Assis- 
tant Director is located in the Office of Urban 
Education. This double' line of authority does 
not appear to have harmed TREND in any way. In 
fact, TREND uses Compensatory Education community 
coordinators through this second Office. The 
Director, however, splits his time between TREND 
and planning, which lessens the time he has avail- 
able for TREND and may cause some hardship to 
TREND. 

San Jose has also made extensive use of an out- 
side contractor, a college professor, experienced 
in the tasks and the process that TREND calls for. 
At times, he has almost been the Acting Director, 
particularly because of his unique experience 
with such tasks. 

At other times, the Assistant Director has been 
called on to lead the performance of tasks nor- 
mally under the leadership of a professional 
educator-administrator, such as the TREND Direc- 
tor. Despite their unusual distribution of 
responsibilities, the staff appears to have per- 
formed well, with a great deat of assistance 
and leadership from the outside contractor. 

(c) The budget is $79,002 from Title III discretionary 
funds, spead out from an original nine-month grant 
to twelve months and now running from July, 19 71, 
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through June, 19 72, when the consolidated grant 
application should be completed. Obligation of 
funds by OE was delayed from the end of 19 70 un- 
til July, chiefly because of a dispute over the 
role of Model Cities in San Jose TREND. 



(d) The Model Cities conflict arose from the desire 
of many persons in the Chicano community (the 
mainstay of San Jose's disadvantaged community) 
to avoid entanglement in Model Cities politics 
The problem also stemmed from the confusing 
geographic maze of Model Cities, which has parts 
of four LEAs in it, but includes only four of 
the seven Title I (and TREND) schools in the 
San Jose Unified School District. Chicano 
leaders were upset over the surfacing of the 
need for a Model Cities signoff and substantial 
involvement in TREND only after a few months 
of pre-planning in San Jose had taken place. 
Letters were written by the CDA Director, by 
the Model Neighborhood Commission Chairmand, 
and by the Mayor requesting the funding of the 
TREND planning phase with no Model Cities sign- 
off and with the only Model Cities formal repre- 
sentation consisting of a CDA staff liason man 
serving as an ex-officio member of the CPTF, 
There will have to be a Model Cities signoff on 
the TREND operations grant application. This 
compromise agreement was approved by the Regional 
HEW Office and by OE, Washington. 



(e) Objectives of San Jose persons aware of TREND 

compare well with the OE TREND objectives. Some 
persons see community and parent involvement as 
the key objective; some see the needs assessment 
and setting priorities, goals, and objectives as 
the -payoff; while a few persons have stressed 
the funding of new, improved projects as the main 
payoff . They all look to improved education of 
disadvantaged students as the end result. 

. The number of persons aware of TREND is somewhat 
limited but does include the Superintendent and 
a few other top LEA administrators, as well as 
those parents , staff , and community representa- 
tives active in TREND tasks. In part because 
there are no TREND products available yet, the 
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Board of Education has no real familiarity with 
TREND (although they did approve submission of 
the grant application) . 



(f) Extensive assistance was provided to San Jose 
TREND in "drafting and revising the budget and 
the grant application by OE, Washington, and 
Regional HEW. Those groups also assisted in 
gaining an agreement over the role of Model 
Cities in TREND . Since then, those groups 
have provided a limited amount of assistance. 

Because of the shift of the major responsibility 
for assistance to TREND among its divisions, the 
SEA has provided only a limited amount of aid to 
TREND. 

The project has made substantial use of other LEA 
personnel, especially persons in Compensatory Edu- 
cation. 

The target population expressed (and was granted) 
its demand to be represented on the CPTF by hav- 
ing the sys'tem-wide Title I Parents Advisory 
Committee (PAC) act as the CPTF. 



(g) San Jose TREND exchanged experiences and gained 
some useful background information through a 
staff visit to Portland TREND. 



(h) The CPTF (or PAC) has almost entirely a target 
population perspective of TREND; all its voting 
members of Title I parents and most of the parti- 
cipating LEA staff members have a clear community 
orientation • 



(i) The community perspective has been well repre- 
sented in TREND activities, often by members of 
the CPTF, but not necessarily within their roles 
on the CPTF. It is difficult, therefore, to de- 
fine the role of the CPTF (PAC) . The LEA-wide 
PAC and individual school PACs were to be the 
vehicle for distribution and collection of sur- 
vey instruments. Where called upon, the CPTF 
appears to have been effective, notably in the 
development of goals . 
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(j) The Diagnostic Inventory was only roughed out 
because the Director was advised it was pri- 
marily designed to assist San Jose. It appears 
to have been of little value for them. 



(k) The needs assessment process focused on an ex- 
tensive development and refinement of goals, 
for the survey ins trument , with subs tantial 
community input into the process. Parents, 
teachers, and students were to respond to the 
same survey instrument. The experience of the 
outside contractor should insure the excellence 
of the survey and of its analysis. 



(1) A self-evaluation in the form of a diary is 

being completed to meet SEA Title III require- 
ments for an end-of-year evaluation report , 
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VII • General Findings, Observations and Conclusions 



This section ..presents significant findings , observations 
and conclusions based on the' five TREND sites as a group. 
Although there are individual variations , generalizations 
apply to most of the five sites. Where generalizations 
do not apply, the variations are presented. 



A, Funding 

Funding in the planning stage was generally adequate 
to enable TREND tasks to be accomplished- TREND 
funds averaged close to $5 ,000 per month for most 
sites (see Appendix A) . An exception is the Portland 
site, which had greater staff needs because of its 
three TREND CPTFs , each with their own separate courses 
of action, OE should have allowed for such an increased 
need. 

The real level of funding of each site was impossible 
to measure accurately because it included time that 
other LEA personnel spent on TREND but was not charged 
against the TREND budget, which could be categorized 
as'* "in-kind" contributions. Such contributions in- . 
eluded: . (1) savings stemming from the low price charged 
Portland TREND by the Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory for conducting the needs assessment surveys, 
because the Lab receives half its funding from OE; (2) 
the services provided TREND by a group of community- 
coordinators on the San Jos e Compens atory Education 
staff; (3) the extensive work performed by the CPTFs; 
and (4) the support provided by other LEA staff members 
to TREND at all five sites, in varying amounts. 

Delays in funding were common and, from the outset, 
caused expectations to be frustrated at every site. 
El Paso probably suffered the greatest frustration. 
They thought (incorrectly) that funds had been located 
first in Title III, then in Title VII, When funds were 
obligated from Title III, they were greatly reduced 
from initial expectations. Lack of knowledge about 
how much money will be obligated interferes with pre- 
planning and the hiring and orientation' of staff be- 
fore operations begin , 

OE TREND also suffered from funding delays in attempting 
to persuade other OE programs to give up a portion of 
their discretionary money for TREND sites. Title III 
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discretionary funds finally became the source of the 
planning grants for all five, first-round TREND sites. 



B. Time Lines 

The time lines OE originally suggested for the accom- 
plishment of TREND tasks proved to be unrealistic. 
Only' four months were provided for running the gamut 
of the TREND process, from orientation through the 
drafting of a consolidated grant application. The 
group dynamics invloved in CPTF meetings alone should 
have been expected to lengthen the time needed for 
the accomplishment of TREND tasks. After the obliga- 
tion of planning funds for the sites was delayed, OE 
suggested that the deadlines for submission of the 
consolidated grant application remain the same, in 
order to enable the sites to vie for Fiscal Year 19 71 
funds for their operational phases . This caused fur- 
ther condensation and distortion in the site time 
lines , to the extent that some sites simply discarded 
all s chedules . 



C. Developmental Assistance 

1. OE , Washington : OE assistance was crucial in 
resolving conflicts at TREND sites and in the 
planning and implementing of tasks. Although 
the amount of assistance and value of it varied 
widely, in every case, Project Directors favored 
additional assistance from OE TREND. Assistance 
was limited by the size of the OE TREND staff 
and available funds. 



2. Regional HEW : The Regional Offices played key 
roles in helping to draw up initial plans and 
resolving intra-site disputes, such as LEA- 
Model City Program conflicts. Once projects 
were underway, most Regional Office representa- 
tives acted mainly as liasons to their respec- 
tive offices . 

Some indications that Regions gave high level 
consideration to TREND include: most Regional 
TREND representatives are high level personnel; 
in a majority of . the five Regional Offices with 
a TREND site in their Region, TREND was made a 
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Regional OE Commissioner's Objective — a priority 
matter; and some Regions set up special task forces, 
including educational 'and non-educational person- 
nel v to focus on TREND . 



3 - State Education Agencies (SEAs) : The majority 
of SEAs have small staffs; thus, they acted 
mostly as li asons to TREND. There are areas of 
exception: one SEA has provided extensive de- 
velopmental assistance, particularly on the needs 
assessment process. Another SEA was instrumental 
in resolving an impasse between an LEA and'the 
local Model Cities Porgram. In a third case, 
the Acting TREND Director for the first several 
months was an SEA employee, paid full-time by 
TREND and, more recently, by the SEA while serv- 
ing TREND part-time. 



D. Guidelines 

The guidelines provided by OE TREND laid the foundation 
for LEA planning and implementation of TREND. These 
guidelines were set out in the Project Director's Hand- 
book, the paper on needs assessment, and the paper on 
the CPTF. Some LEAs said that they found the documents 
helpful but were frustrated by OE suggestions that they 
make certain changes in operations in contrast to sug- 
gestions in the guidelines, after local planning and 
implementation had proceeded forward • This occured 
most often where CPTFs were established and in rela- 
tions of the LEAs with Model Cities Programs, Nonethe- 
less, the guidelines were useful and heavily relied on 
by TREND staff. 



E. Objectives 

The TREND sites tended to mirror the OE objectives . 
Emphasis was placed on the needs assessment. An 
exception, which came mostly from high-level adminis- 
trators at some LEAs, was the emphasis placed on the 
receipt of more OE funding. LEA expectations have fo- 
cused more on this as the LEAs accomplish more tasks 
and move closer to the TREND operations phase. 

Two goals have been neglected, however , at nearly all 
sites . These goals are : conducting a project that 
would be replicable elsewhere and conducting a self- 
evaluation . 
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F. Organizational Structure 



TREND staffs tended to be small, with no more than 
one full-time and one half-time professional, except 
for El Paso (which has three full-time and two part- 
time professionals) . TREND is situated within the 
LEA either under the official responsible for manage- 
ment of federally funded projects or under the top 
operations adminis trator . Genex-ally , TREND 1 s loca- 
tion in the LEA organization is adequate J :o enable 
TREND to meet its charge. In a couple of sites, how- 
ever, TREND might be more effective, especially during 
the project operations phase next year, if it were lo- 
cated in a higher position in the LEA. 

G. Management of Projects 

The management of projects has been adequate. There 
are, however, two areas which most TREND sited have 
tended to neglect. One is record-keeping. A few sites 
are somewhat disorganized in recording their activities 
and in their filing and classification systems. These 
tasks, especially recording the needs' assessment and 
the CPTF-staff process, are critical if projects are 
to be replicated elsewhere. 

The second area of some neglect has been that of keeping 
key , outs ide groups or individuals informed about TREND 
in a systematic way. Often, persons in SEAs , Regional 
HEW Offices, other divisions or offices within the LEAs 
and Model Cities appeared to be kept aware of TREND'S 
progress only on the basis of occasional or irregular 
contacts. At times, this may have lessened the oppor- 
tunity for outside sources to provide assistance to the 
projects . 

No management guidance or guidelines seem to have been 
provided the sites from any outside sources. Nonethe- 
less , one site (Portland) has been exceptionally good 
in meeting these management tasks. 



H. Linkages 

1. Within LEA ; The amount of support from other per- 
sonnel within the LEA has varied across sites. In 
some cases, it has been quite extensive (most 
notably in Akron and San Jose) . Top administrators 
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at all five LEAs have expressed their support 
and commitment for TREND, One potential role 
for TREND which has been omitted, however, is 
that of reviewing the success of current LEA 
projects in meeting* the needs- of the target 
population. Opposition to such reviews has 
come especially from principals and teachers • 
OE has never emphasized this task. This has 
prol ibited TREND sites from devising a truly 
comprehensive child development strategy. 



2. With Federal and State Agencies ; These were 

addressed above, under Section VII-C, "Develop- 
mental Assistance" • 



3. With the Disadvantaged Community : Some of the 
LEAs had uneven relations with persons in the 
disadvantaged community before TREND, Because 
of the requirement for a Community Planning 
Task Force and for Model Cities approval ("sign- 
off") , TREND has forced LEAs and the target 
population to join cooperatively in supporting 
the project (TREND) . In some cases, cooperation 
has come only after heated and extensive disputes . 
The disputes'' often centered around the role of 
Model Cities in TREND more than around the role 
of the disadvantaged community. It appears that 
the conflicts have now been resolved in most 
cases . 



4. With Other TREND Sites ; In several cases, site 
staffs have exchanged visits and materials with 
other sites. The effects of these exchanges 
were beneficial, expecially on the design of 
the needs assessment survey. Sites also shared 
experiences, with mutual benefit for all TREND 
sites at the two-day conference in July, 19 71. 



I. Community Planning Task Force (CPTF) 

The organizational structure tended to fall within 
OE suggested guidelines. Voting membership on the 
CPTFs included twenty to thirty persons, about forty 
or fifty percent of whom were chosen in their roles 
as parents of students in Title I schools. Generally, 
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a few students were chosen. Representatives of com- 
munity agencies included at least one professional 
from Model Cities in every case and often ncluded 
one professional from the anti-poverty (Community 
Action) agency. Other community agencies were repre- 
sented; generally by elected representatives, not 
professionals . 

The LEAs 1 representation ranged from five to about 
sixty percent of membership. Teachers, principals, 
administrators , and boards of education generally 
were represented on the CPTF. 

Three of the five sites included a large number of 
ex-officio members. They generally played the same 
roles as did regular member, thereby enlarging the 
CPTFs and increasing the proportion of LEA repre- 
sentation. The impact of their presence varied from 
a role of support for representatives of the target 
population to a role where the latter were somewhat 
inhibited in expressing themselves . 

The method by which CPTFs were selected sometimes 
contributed to community dissatisfaction with TREND. 
LEA administrators selected all or nearly all mem- 
bers of the CPTF at three sites. At one of those 
sites , the target population re j ected the choices 
and instead chose their own representatives, which 
the LEA accepted* This created friction in the 
project from the start. At another site, the city 
administration and LEA top administrators demanded, 
were given, and exercised their powers to reject 
CPTF members suggested by persons in the community 
and replace them with their own selections. 

Structured, concentrated orientation was provided 
the CPTFs in two cases. It does appear to have been 
helpful to participants in clarifying the TREND pro- 
cess, th.e context of educational programs into which 
TREND fits, and the role of the CPTF. CPTFs not 
provided this structured orientation and training 
appeared to have more muddled roles. 

Despite the enlarged size of the CPTFs through the 
addition of ex-officio members and the high propor- 
tion of LEA representatives on some CPTFs, the CPTFs 
generally were effective in performing tasks. In 
most cases, they were working as task forces. Usually, 
their role was more crucial to the TREND process 
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after the needs assessment survey was conducted than 
during or before the survey* Although the determina- 
tion of priorities, goals, and objectives has proven 
to be a time-consuming and difficult task for the 
CPTF, they have, nevertheless, assumed that responsi- 
bility at most sites (rather than assigning the task 
to the staff) . 



J* Diagnostic Inventory 

Only two sites completed the Diagnostic Inventory, 
but two others conducted the management review and 
simply never put it in final f ornu The Di agnosti c 
Inventory did not prove to be of much assistance to 
either OE or the LEAs , and it provided a meaningful 
training exercise for LEA TREND staff .in only one case. 



K . Needs Asses sment* 

The needs assessment followed a somewhat similar 
pattern in the three sites that had conducted them 
by the time of the evaluators 1 last site visits. 
Surveys of the needs of a sample of Title I or "dis- 
advantaged' 1 students, their parents, and teachers 
were conducted, using separate survey instruments « 
A control group of "average" students was also sur- 
veyed in two of the three sites « 

At one of the other two sites the plans were to con- 
duct a survey of these groups using the same instru- 
ment for all three. At the fifth site, the plans were 
to conduct a survey at a one-day conference, with per- 
sons from the three groups to be invited. 

Two of the three surveys conducted before the evaluators 
visit were performed by outside contractors one, a 
university professor and the other, an educational re- 
search and development group. In the two surveys that 
had not yet been conducted, outside contractors ^.ed 
the planning of the needs assessment survey. 

In only one case was the CPTF extensively involved in 
setting LEA goals for use in the survey instruments. 
The staff was involved in goal-setting for the survey 
to varying degrees at the other sites . 
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L. Other Tasks 

Sites varied widely in how many tasks they had per- 
formed at the time of the evaluators 1 last visit, 
CPTFs played the key decision-making role in most 
of the tasks that were begun after the needs assess- 
ment survey and analysis had been completed. These 
tasks generally consisted of: (1) determining pri- 
orities; (2) setting future program goals and objec- 
tives ; ( 3) identifying possible sources of new pro- 
jects; and (4) defining new project approaches. The 
TREND staff provided the basis on which the decision- 
making relied. The staff also tended to perform 
these other tasks : ( 1) identify current pro j ects ; 
and (2) draft the consolidated grant application for 
new projects , 

There is no scale by which to compare the effectiveness 
of the CPTF to that of the staff in the performance of 
tasks , other than to make the obvious observation that 
tasks were accomplished more quickly when the staff 
did them. The tasks performed appear to have been 
competently performed. 



M, Evaluation of TREND Sites 

The TREND sites have done very little planning for 
self-evaluation, OE informed them that they need not 
begin a long-term impact evaluation, OE neither em- 
phasized nor suggested omitting a short-term self- 
evaluation. Only one site appears to have planned 
the nature of its short-term evaluation on its own. 
In one other case, the TREND staff has laid the 
ground work for a self-evaluation in response to the 
request of the SEA (Title III) staff. In two other 
cases, the staffs counted on this (Unco) evaluation 
report to serve as their annual evaluation. The 
evaluators pointed out that that was not the function 
of this report , 



N, Overall Finding 

TREND is still a rational process. It started, how- 
ever, with an impossible burden of work for a small 
staff. With the proper staff and monetary support 
from OE , most of the TREND objectives can be met. 
Some tasks might have been performed better by sites 
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had OE clarified or stressed them a little more. 
But, for the most part, the limited progress 
TREND sites made compared to their schedules was 
the result of limited OE support for TREND , which 
was a consequence of TREND'S position as yet one 
more competitor for the discretionary funds of 
the OE bureaus. The progress made at sites was 
solid and should assist the LEAs . 
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VIII. Lessons to be Learned from Project TREND Applicable 
to a -Renewal Strategy 



A, introduction 

The new renewal strategy being developed in the U.S. 
Office of Education, under the program title of the 
National' Center for Improvement of Educational Sys- 
tems (NCIES) has been discussed publicly but has not 
been fully defined yet. There are , however, several 
concepts or activities that are known to be included 
in NCIES which have also been, included in the TREND 
program. Probably some, but not all, of those con- 
cepts or activities have been derived from TREND for 
use in NCIES. The intent of this section is to point 
out some problems and some of the positive features 
of the TREND process that might be applied to NCIES, 



Some of the concepts and activities shared by TREND 
and NCIES appear to be : 

(1) An emphasis on local planning, 

(2) Possible joint funding of projects by 
multiple programs . Together with the 

. local planning aspect, this becomes a 
form of bloc revenue sharing. 

(3) Community input, including Model Cities 
input where such a program exists, through 
the Renewal Site Council (broadened in 
NCIES from TREND 1 s CPTF to include repre- 
sentatives of local Higher Education) . 

-\. 

(4) A comprehensive child development strategy 
focused on the needs of disadvantaged stu- 
dents . 

« 

(5) A similar series of tasks composing the 
process of the program, i.e., a needs 
assessment , determination of priorities , 
goals and objectives, and drafting of a 
consolidated cjrant application for new 
or continuing projects. 

NCIES, like TREND, is designed to be a management pro- 
cess, a means of concentrating resources for maximum 
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impact and effectiveness. At the same time (and 
in order to achieve maximum effectiveness) , the 
two programs are designed to allow for local dif- 
ferences in the substance and methodology used. 

Two ways in which NCIES is expected to differ from 
TREND are: first, the provision of definite sources 
and amounts of funds for the program and, second, 
the larger role that the SEAs are expected to play 
in NCIES. The states are expected to have educa- 
tional renewal centers, with separate OE funding. 



B . Pre-Planning 

Some TREND sites had delays in planning the first 
phase (which is the planning phase for the remainder 
of the TREND process) because of laws or practices 
forbidding the use of LEA funds without a prior 
budget obligation. OE should provide some pre- 
planning money, to overcome this hurdle. 

It would be helpful to have a device by which to 
identify LEAs with the apparent capability of meet- 
ing the objectives of the program or strategy. TREND 
could not use the Diagnostic Inventory as such a de- 
vice because it had no pre-planning funds. Even 
after planning money was obligated, the Diagnostic 
Inventory proved to be overly time-consuming and did 
not provide enough information. It is, therefore, 
not a selection aid. 



C. Reasons for Selection of Sites 

The reasons for selection of the TREND sites included 
geographic and ethnic distribution, likelihood of 
success, commitment to change in the education of 
the targ^t population, and relations with the Model 
Cities Program. In order to be able to measure the 
impact of the NCIES program and strategy, OE and the 
SEAs should nominate sites with due regard to evalua- 
tive requirements. This would allow, as TREND has 
not, for comparisons across sites so that a valid 
evaluation of the effects of the strategy may be made, 
for the benefits of the LEA, SEA, and OE. The TREND 
sites were different in so many ways and to such an 
extent that judgments such as "better" and "poorer" 
generally cannot be rendered. 
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D. Organizational Structure 

Project TREND varied in how highly placed it was 
within the LEAs . An effective comprehensive planning 
and operational strategy should have high level com- 
mitment, in terms of location in the organization and 
physical location. Vhese factors (indicating the 
influence a project has in the LEA) are likely to in- 
fluence the amount of support the strategy will re- 
ceive from other personnel in the LEA. TREND sites 
have, in part, benefited or suffered because of the 
degree of commitment of top LEA personnel. 

The structure of the staff of TREND is another area 
calling for LEA support and commitment. With broad 
planning and evaluation responsibilities, TREND some" 
times suffered from a shortage of staff with experi- 
ence in TREND-type tasks. Adequate funds for these 
purposes must be provided. OE budgeting for staff 
should allow for variation depending on the clearly 
stated needs of sites. TREND staff was the smallest 
in number where the greatest need for manpower support 
of CPTFs occured. 

Only at one TREND site (of the first five) has an evalua- 
tion position been included in the budget. Part-time 
TREND personnel abound. Full-time personnel are needed, 
so that other programs do not siphon time from TREND 
(NCIES) . Only two of the TREN13 sites have community 
liason staff. In those cases, staff relations with the 
outspoken members of the CPTF have been smooth. It 
would be helpful if all budgets provided for community 
li asons and evaluators . 



E. Management Tasks 

TREND projects tended to have limited meaningful data 
covering, their projects. In a few cases, data were 
not kept in a well-organized fashion. Reporting to 
the many sources interested in TREND was not done 
systematically, but should be in NCIES to allow for 
planned assistance to the site. Systematic and early 
provision of information would allow the staff to 
address some problems before they become serious. 
OE should provide suggested guidelines on the types 
of data to gather and how to organize it, as specifi- 
cally as possible. This is a key form of developmental 
assistance to LEAs. 
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Funding 



1. Planning Phase 

All TREND sites suffered delays from the required 
search for operational funds. This searching al- 
so absorbed precious OE staff time. Money for sites 
should be obligated before the OE and the SEAs 
select sites . 

Also, in some TREND sites, the staff was too small 
to satisfy all the demands of the rigorous sched- 
ule they had originally agreed upon with OE , At 
some TREND sites, outside contractors provided 
their services at special, low rates because of 
a sense of dedication to TREND and its purposes. 
Some of them have not had sufficient time to 
do as thorough a job as they felt should have 
been done. In both cases, more funding is needed 
to insure that the projects will not suffer, Bud- t 
gets of $80 ,000 to $100 ,000 for the planning phase' 
would seem to be more appropriate than the fund- 
ing levels provided TREND sites. 



2. Operations Phase 

Only one site has reached the operations phase 
of TREND, Again, definite sources and amounts of 
funding should be located early, to reduce LEA 
frustration and to allow OE's staff to focus on 
rendering developmental assistance to the sites. 



3 , Expe ctations 

OE could not help but arouse high funding expec- 
tations in LEAs and among lay persons at TREND 
sites. Extreme care must be used to avoid rais- 
ing local hopes that may well not be realized. 
Some dollar figures have been discussed by OE 
officials at TREND sites, sometimes as induce- 
ments for participation and other times , as in- 
formation. Financial expectations are often 
higher than warranted by any statements by any 
OE officials, which results ifi increasing local 
bitterness and cynicism toward the federally 
funded projects • Such a case has already occured 
once in TREND, To the extent possible, OE should 
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avoid discussing dollar figures; they should 
locate money as early as possible, and these 
funds should be obligated to sites so that only 
firm amounts of funding will be discussed. 



G. Objectives 

Generally, OE TREND objectives were well-defined. 
Wherever they were not so clearly defined (e.g., 
the examination of the effectiveness of current pro- 
jects) or where only a vague plan was requested 
(e.g., evaluation of the project was often planned 
simply as a future responsibility) , the LEAs tended 
to omit or downgrade the tasks . Again, because OE 
placed little emphasis on replication, record-keeping, 
and the writing of reports, little was done on these 
matters. This make future replication and/or evalua- 
tion of site products and processes very difficult, 
if not impossible . 

Since one objective of TREND and NCIES is local planning 
and flexibility, OE has only suggested (rather than re- 
quiring complance with) guidelines. But OE can suggest 
clearly what steps need to be accomplished before the 
desired end products will result. Where they did so 
with TREND, the LEA did attempt to meet the objectives. 

OE neither proposed nor did they ask TREND LEAs to 
state performance objectives. OE should not set per- 
formance objectives for LEAs, but should assist (or 
hire a contractor to assist) LEAs in setting them. 
Then projects will be able to measure their own per- 
formance as they proceed with operations. 

TREND time lines were unrealistic. Factors not taken 
into account included funding delays, group dynamics, 
and natural slippage in pilot projects. Allowances 
should be made for differences among staff experience 
and CPTF roles at sites, which was rarely done with 
TREND. But if cumbersome, administrative processes 
and procedures are set up, serious questions will be 
raised as to whether the process is feasible. 



H . Linkages 

1. Within LEA; At some TREND sites, top LEA personnel 
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and numerous lov/er level personnel devoted 
various amounts of time to TREND. These per- 
sons played and will continue to play crucial 
roles in the projects. For purposes of repli- 
cation at that site and elsewhere, for planning 
budgets and for demonstration of commitment, 
the contributions (days) of these persons should 
be stated (even where not charged to TREND) in 
the grant application. Records of the time and 
the nature of activities spent on the project 
should be kept. 



2. With OE , Washington ; More OE developmental 

assistance was requested at TREND sites. Un- 
fortunately, TREND lacked the t staff and travel 
money to spend much time on site. More on- 
site assistance is urgently needed. OE staff 
are most familiar with the objectives of the 
programs (TREND and NCIES) and how to achieve 
those objectives. Therefore, OE should not 
establish such .programs without first making 
the internal commitments' toward the programs 
in terms of staff and- travel money sufficient 
to meet program needs . 

Two OE professionals might be assigned to three 
sites, in order to provide continuous coverage 
to the sites and to enable the OE team to see. 
alternative approaches to problems. 



3. With Regional HEW : Regional HEW staffs provided 
valuable assistance to TREND sites in some cases. 
Their main contributions came in pre-planning, 
where they were able to use their expertise in 
applying for grants. They might have been able 
to render more assistance later in the TREND pro- 
cess if they had had more training in TREND from 
OE. Unfortunately, TREND lacked the staff to do 
such training. The possible roles of Regional 
staffs in NCIES should be clarified before pro- 
jects begin, so that the contribution of Regional 
Offices can be enlarged and can be planned upon 
by LEAs . 



4. With State Departments of Educations (SEAs) ; Only 
in a few cases were SEAs able to render more than 
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liitdted developmental assistance to TR3ND 
sites • NCIES will provide funds for state 
renewal centers. But some SEAs said that 
they would not want to play a strong develop- 
mental assistance role in TREND. In some 
cases / their reluctance results from the 
small size of their staffs; and in other cases , 
SEAs had only a limited knowledge of TREND. 

Training would be needed to enable the SEAs 
to enlarge their roles in providing assistance 
to LEAs. There may be some SEAs who simply 
Idck the experience and skills to aid the LEAs 
in performance of the management tasks TREND 
and NCIES require. 

With Disadvantaged Community ; At some TREND sites 
LEA relations with the disadvantaged community 
were so poor and tense that projects were al- 
most cancelled. The relations should be dis- 
cussed openly and honestly in ' pre-planning stages 
and real planning input should come from the tar- 
get population. The latter, the "consumers of 
education", and the former, the agents providing 
the education, often (in TREND) failed to work ■ 
cooperatively. Extensive time should not be 
spent arguing about roles, but such matters as 
selection of the. members of the school- community 
group (TREND CPTF, NCIES School Community Coun- 
cil) should be agreed on at the start so that 
no one subsequently charges that bad faith has 
been shown* Such charges were made at some TREND 
sites and the resulting friction almost killed 
the projects. An adversary situation should be 
avoided . 

The special role of Model Cities Programs caused 
some problems in TREND. OE should clarify Model Cit 
role and power before project plans are estab- 
lished. LEAS should work with lay and professional 
leadership of Model Cities and other target group 
agencies throughout the process of the program, 
which was not always done in TREND. 



With Other Sites : TREND staffs said that they 
derived great benefit from the exchange of ideas 
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and materials with other sites. They felt 
that more exchanges of visits would have been 
extremely helpful. Just as OE personnel can 
learn and perform their jobs better with a 
knowledge of alternative approaches, so can 
the staffs and community groups. Site bud- 
gets should allow for such visits. 

OE should also set up more conferences , per- 
haps on a regional basis, with community group, 
SEA, Regional, and national OE representatives 
joining the site staffs. It might be good to 
join TREND, NCIES and Urban-Rural sites, to 
provide a still broader spectrum of experience 
and approach. OE should see that management 
information systems are set up to allow for 
constant interchange of ideas and materials 
among sites. The once projected OE TREND news- 
letter would help in this regard. 



I. School- Community Group 

1. Organizational Structure : The stated size of 

TREND CPTFs was- illusory, in that some sites had 
a substantial number of ex- of f icio members func- 
tioning almost as regular members. Ex-officio 
members should be avoided wherever possible and 
the total size of the group should be limited. 

The method of selection of members keenly af- 
fects their credibility with the target population. 
It is , therefore , best to allow at least the 
latter group to choose their own representatives. 
Where required by the LEA Board of Education, the 
Board or its representative could have veto power. 
But one TREND site has had some delays and hard 
feelings over the addition of such a cumbersome, 
extra step. 



2. Funding : Payments in the form of stipends (a 

"simplified format) or actual expenses for which 
the project reimburses members have been pro- 
vided in only one site. For those members of 
the school-community group who will not be paid 
for meeting time, such payments may be the fac- 
tor that enables them to attend. Attendance 
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has been unusually high at the TREND site 
with such payments. Budgets might well pro- 
vide for such payments. 

3, Groups Represented : Some TREND LEAs tended to 
select "safe" members for the CPTFs . Some LEAs 
also limited groups represented on the CPTF to 
"non-militant " groups from the target population. 
(At some sites, therefore, activist members of 
the target populations felt that the CPTF was 
unrepresentative of the community.) Such LEA 
actions have tended to build ill will and tension 
and have provided areas for conflict. The LEA 
should meet with various groups at the start of 
the process in order to select groups which will 
supply representatives from the target population. 
Model Cities should be one of them, wherever it 
exists . 



4. Role of the School - Community Group : The role of 
CPTFs was not clearly defined at some TREND sites 
and a somewhat muddled role resulted. While the 
role might well change as members adjust to the 
process, which did occur in TREND, alternatives 
should be suggested in the group 's orientation 
meetings. It might be helpful to have the members 
analyze their role in written and oral form dur- 
ing the process so that they might act with a 
greater sense of purpose and so that they might 
explain to the staff their needs (for staff sup- 
port) and* desires as a working group. Some 
TREND groups found such discussions helpful. 
Others seemed frustrated because of the lack of 
such discussions . 



5. Orientation and Training : More formalized orien- 
tation was provided in retreats at two TREND sites 
and seems to have paid off in enabling members to 
see their roles and the TREND process from the 
start. Additional training during the process 
was mostly on-the-job training as a CPTF member. 
It would seem to be helpful if SEA or OE staff 
worked with the group as well as with the TREND 
or NCIES staff at the LEA. The persons perform- 
ing the tasks — not just their support staff — 
should receive the aid directly. 
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J. Needs Assessment 



Some TREND sites had to "re-invent the wheel" in de- 
signing their needs assessment surveys. OE might 
provide alternative models for LEAs to choose among 
in conducting their needs as sessments . Developmental 
assistance will still be needed to conduct the sur- 
veys and analysis . 

T FIEND sites have tended not to write a report of the 
results of the data analysis. This makes their re- 
creation of the process in the future difficult and 
greatly limits the value of their needs assessment 
for other sites. The LEAs may want to repeat the' 
process in a couple of years in order to update their 
data and to measure progress made in meeting needs. 
OE TREND funds rarely allowed for the writing of a 
report. Such money should be provided. 

At some TREND sites, the validity of the findings 
of the needs assessments were questioned by CPTFs or 
others. Either sufficient assistance to insure the 
quality of the study should be provided by OE or the 
SEA or an outside accountability auditor or evaluator 
should be funded. This step is the cornerstone of 
the whole TREND-NCIES process. Yet, at some TREND 
sites, major questions were raised afterwards which 
should have been answered when the surveys were de- 
signed. Again, more OE funds £.re needed to allow 
for this assistance. 



K. Consolidated Grant Application 

OE provided no models of consolidated grant appli- 
cations to TREND sites. Two states with TREND pro- 
jects have working models. Here is an area in which 
OE and SEAs could provide models for use on a planned 
basis so that results may be compared. 

If LEAs so desire, they still might develop their own 
models, but LEAs might prefer to save time by using, 
OE suggested models. 



L. Evaluation: 

Most TREND sites had no real plans for short-term 
self-evaluation. OE did not emphasize short-term 
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evaluation and omitted long-term evaluation from 
TREND tasks in the first year. But groundwork 
for both short- and long-term evaluations should 
have been laid before TREND sites began operations* 

Nearly all the many persons interviewed about 
TREND evaluations suggested that they be done by 
an outside contractor • A few persons preferred 
that the evaluations be done by LEA staff, with 
a possible educational accountability audit. But 
nearly everyone pointed out that their LEA had 
"never had a failure 1 ' (implying that the evalua- 
tor would soft pedal mistakes) ; and, partly for 
that reason, hardly anyone would have faith in the 
results. Only two of the five TREND sites had 
specialized evaluation staffs, and one of those 
generally assist rather than perform evaluations. 

Outside contractors were suggested also because 
they could be hired to evaluate a number of sites, 
allowing them to gain a basis of comparison or at 
least a framework of how dif f erent s ites meet situa 
tions and tasks. For this reason and from a fear 
of persons with too research-oriented a view of 
projects, groups were preferred over individual pro 
fessors by most respondents , 

A number of persons suggested that either OE or the 
SEA should review the evaluation design before the 
evaluation begins. And generally, the type of 
evaluation favored, especially by LEAs , was the 
monitoring and feedback of the evaluation results. 
This would provide the findings and analysis to the 
LEA during the process so that adjustments might 
be made then. A final report would be useful only 
for the next year, at best. 
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APPENDIX 
(Tables 1-4) 
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